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) 
here S why s « « Complete Electrical Service TAMPA ARMATURE WORKS will design, furnish, 
install, and service the entire job. There is no necessity for divided responsibility. 
Competent Representatives We like the way their representatives handle our electrical and 
mechanical needs. We feel confident when we deal with them. 


Inventory and Personnel They stock large inventories at all times and employ men with } 
practical experience, as well as technical “know-how.” This combination assures us of a quick 
job which reduces our down-time. 


Stability TAMPA ARMATURE WORKS has been in business in Tampa since 1921. Their repu- : 
tation and financial stability is the finest. 


Progressive Approach TAMPA ARMATURE WORKS is constantly seeking new ways and 
means to do our work better and faster. We like their forward looking approach. 


uM. TAMPA ARMATURE WORKS, INC. 
armature TAW 
; 401 SOUTH MORGAN STREET, TAMPA 1, FLORIDA 


New and Used Electrical Equipment / Industrial Wiring / Large Apparatus Service Shop / Air Conditioning Systems / Switch Boards - Control F 
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Subscription price of Florida Trend is $5.00 for 25 monthly issues. 
Mail subscriptions to Florida Trend, P. O. Box 150, Tampa, Florida. 


crend 


FLORIDA’S NEW REAL ESTATE TRENDS 
An expert in Florida research develops an inter- 
esting outlook on how the structure of real estate 
investment is changing and just what effect new 
concepts will have on the state. 


YOUNG FLORIDA PRESIDENTS 
A little known organization of Florida chief exec- 
utives in business is a mighty productive group. 
Each of the two dozen state members of the 
Young Presidents Organization attained his posi- 
tion at an unusually early age and thus was eligible 
for membership. 


POOR MANAGEMENT BREEDS UNIONS 
This story tells why and how unions find industry 
so wide open to their organizers. This is an article 
by an experienced labor attorney who frequently 
sees management’s mistakes in fighting union 
threats. 


FLORIDA’S CROSS-STATE CANAL 
A controversial issue in the form of a barge canal, 
badly needed in the eyes of some and considered 
a waste by others, is up for appropriation in the 
next Congress. Here are the facts. 


NEW INDUSTRY REPORTS 
TREND’S quarterly list of new industry and ex- 
pansions in Florida shows a sizeable gain during 
the past three months. 
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Pearce-Uible Likes 
City Atmosphere 


Pearce-Uible, a Jacksonville develop- 
ment firm, is attempting to show that 
the close-in developments are still the 
best way to build houses in Florida. 
They chose the bustling metropolis of 
Jacksonville and have surrounded the 
heart of the city in checkerboard 
fashion. A lot of Florida stockholders 
hope they are right. 


Issued by Florida Grower Press, Tampa, Fla., Charles G. Mullen, Jr., President. 
Second class mailing permit applied for at Post Office, Tampa, Florida. 











Talk and Predictions 





Even Clean Industry Can Repel Tourists 
in Some Vacation-Centered Communities 


ee TOURISTS AND INDUSTRY 
don’t always mix, according to Dr. 
George B. Hurff, director of the 
bureau of economic and _ business 
research at the University of Florida. 

He advised that every community 
should “take a hard look at itself in 
the mirror” before seeking manufac- 
turing plants. An organized indus- 
trial district is the best method of 
accommodating new industry, he 
said. Such a device induces a cluster- 
ing of industrial locations, protects 
it from undesirable encroachments, 
and reduces the costs of installing 
certain public utilities. 

In pointing out that in some Flor- 
ida vacation-centered communities 
an industrial population and the va- 
cation business will not mix well, 
Hurff said that all of the drawbacks 
of manufacturing are not contained 
in the words “smells, smoke, noise 
and troublesome wastes.” Even so- 
called “clean” industries may bring 
about an influx of industrial workers 
into a community which could 
change its character to the point 
that it loses its appeal to tourists 
and retired people, he continued. 

“Industrial growth cannot be 
turned off and on like a faucet, and 
if manufacturing industry grows be- 
yond the present local labor supply 
new workers will be drawn to the 
community,” Hurff stated. He ad- 
vised community leaders to check 
the wage levels of potential indus- 
tries to determine whether the new 
workers would raise or lower the 
economic standards of the commu- 
nity. 


es°OUR DEFICIT financing is 
much more of a threat than the 
Soviet Union,” Thurman Sensing, 
executive vice president, of the 
Southern States Industrial Council 
told Tampa Rotarians. 

“It is interesting,” said Sensing, 
“that since 1933 U.S. depositors 
have lost $1.9 billion through failure 
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of banks and when that happened 
they complained bitterly. But dur- 
ing the last 20 years, due to the de- 
preciation of purchasing power of 
our currency, savers in six groups— 
U.S. savings bonds, time deposits, 
savings in savings and loan associa- 
tions, life insurance, annuities, social 
security, and unemployment funds 
—have lost $184 billion. This was 97 
times the loss in bank failures, but 
the people involved, relatively few 
understanding it, seem to be highly 
complacent and apathetic about it.” 
Sensing also touched on the lack 
of distinctive political parties in 
America today and added, “About 
the best thing that could happen to 
the country right now would be for 
our two political parties to disband 
and choose sides all over again.” 


as A SUBDIVISION EVALUATOR, 
recently retired after 10 years with 
the Federal Housing Administration 
in Jacksonville, views with alarm one 
facet of Florida’s burgeoning real 
estate development. 

E. E. Vorenberg referred to the 
unscrupulous tactics of some real 
estate operators who acquire land 
at rock-bottom prices, plot it off into 
lots and streets—on paper only—and 
sell the lots in the North for $10 
down and $10 per month, with a 
promise of future development. 

“This practice has got to be halted, 
either by law or by the reputable 
real estate dealers themselves,” Vor- 
enberg declared. “Not only is this 
flim-flam game harmful to Florida’s 
reputation when the buyers find out 
no development is to come about, 
but it makes the land unusable for 
actual subdivision purposes.” 

He explained that the sales of a 
number of lots in a potential sub- 
division area, to persons scattered 
over the country, makes it practically 
impossible to assemble the land 
again so it can be improved by an 


honest developer. 

“You can buy some tracts of sub- 
standard lands in Florida for $50 
per acre. The flim-flam operators 
divide each acre into six lots, draw 
up a beautiful brochure picturing a 
future attractive development, and 
have little trouble selling those lots 
to far-away strangers for $49 each- 
and reaping a fat profit from the 
people who say to themselves, “What 
can we lose on a Florida lot for $49. 
Well, they can lose exactly $49,” 
Vorenberg said. 

The plat valuator said a developer 
who plans a_ subdivision meeting 
FHA requirements—26-foot paved 
streets with curb and gutter, ade- 
quate drainage, sewage and water 
supplies—must invest between $800 
and $1500 in each lot before he can 
build a house on it. 

“The $49 per lot development ex- 
ists only in the imagination of the 
seller,” he said. 


ee WILL SEX be a problem in 
travel to the moon? This is one of 
the problems facing science in its 
aim to explore space and the planets. 

Dr. T. C. Helvey, a member of the 
staff of Radiation Corp., Orlando 
and Melbourne, attending the 10th 
International Astronautical Associa- 
tion Congress in London, England, 
admitted that sex in space was a 
subject he hoped to learn something 
about in perfecting a base on the 
moon. Radiation revealed a year 
ago that it is developing a moon 
base and after its announcement, 
the company received 110 letters 
from volunteers. 

“We are convinced that the small- 
est and best crew for the first at- 
tempt to land on the moon—say any- 
time after 1962—would be two men 
and one woman, all scientists,” Hel- 
vey said. “The two men and one 
woman we pick will have to agree 
to remain in the base, cut off from 
the world, for six months.” 
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... Talk & Predictions 





saIN PETITIONING the Florida 
Public Utilities Commission for re- 
consideration and hearing on the 
Houston Corporation rate structure 
for the newly introduced natural gas, 
the Miami Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce contend that only large con- 
sumers would realize a rate reduc- 
tion. 

The commission, in granting 
Houston Corporation rates for nat- 
ural gas, said Houston claimed a re- 
duction and Florida experience is 
lacking on natural gas operation. 
The rates were given on a one-year 
basis. The Jaycees claim the rates 
represent an increase for minimum 
users. 

They said that the new minimum 
gas rate of $2 for Miami is 100 per 
cent over that for formerly-used 
manufactured gas and that the mini- 
mum in the Daytona Beach area in- 
creased from 55 cent to $1.50. Mini- 
mum users are 47 per cent of total 
customers in Daytona and nearly in 
the majority among Miamis 16,000 
users, the Jaycees reported. 


saeSTATE CITRUS EXPORTS to 
other countries will reach an all- 
time high of $40 million next season, 
Florida Citrus Mutual has predicted. 
This compares with $18,750,000 for 
the 1957-58 crop. 

Robert Rutledge, Mutual general 
manager said, “Given favorable 
growing conditions and continued 
relaxation of restrictions against 
American citrus, Mutual expects ex- 
ports of fresh and processed oranges 
will total 7% million equivalent 
boxes the coming season.” 

He estimated grapefruit exports 
at 3% million boxes. 


se FLORIDA IS AN ENJOYABLE 
place to live but it is not an “Old 
Folk’s Home” said Philip P. Gott, 
public relations, vice president of 
August Burghard, Inc., at a meeting 
of realtors and brokers held under 
the auspices of Coral Ridge Prop- 
erties. 
There are proportionately fewer 
people over 65 years of age and 
more under five years of age in 
Florida than in many other states 
said Gott. For instance, he stated 
that a larger percent of the popula- 
tion is 65 years and over in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Iowa, Missouri and Oklahoma than 


in Florida where only ten and two 
tenths (10.2) percent are in that age 
group. 

Eleven and seven tenths (11.7) 
percent of the population of Florida 
on July 1, 1957, according to the 
Department of Commerce of the 
United States, was under five years 
of age which was greater than that 
for Continental United States. 

Florida has proportionately a 
larger percentage of under five-year 
olds than any New England state as 








well as such states as New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, lowa, 
Missouri, Nebraska and nineteen 
(19) other states said Gott. 

Florida will be faced by 1963 with 
a greater school problem than all 
other states except Nevada and 
Alaska because the relative size of 
its 5 to 17 school-age population 
which will in 1963 be forty-five per- 
cent larger than in 1957—exceeding 
the national increase of twenty-one 


percent. 
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WITH THE TAMPA AREA 





| Three new homes are being started each 
hour of every working day in Tampa and its 


Chamber of Commerce. 


surrounding area, according to figures 
recently released by the Greater Tampa 


This is only one of the many indications of the 


steady growth of the Tampa area. As the area grows, 
so do the demands for dependable electric 


service. 


Tampa Electric is keeping ahead of these demands. 


$22,000,000 in new facilities; added an additional 


| Last year, for example, we invested over 


130,000 kilowatts of generating capacity and 116 new 
| employees, so that our customers will always be able 


to live, and work better . . 


. electrically. 


TAMPA ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Providing Power for Progress Since 1899” 
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Inside the State 








Total Wages and Salaries of Florida Workers 
Up 8 Per Cent over Previous Year 


»e# WORKING PEOPLE in Florida 
received a total of $5,088,000,000 in 
wages and salaries last year, up more 
than 8 per cent over the previous 
year. This wage gain in Florida 
stood well ahead of all other large 
states. Only the two small states of 
New Mexico and Arizona had a 
higher rate of gain. The national 
increase was less than one per cent, 
the Florida State Chamber of Com- 
merce said. 

Florida’s 8 per cent gain is signi- 
ficant in view of the recession and 
unfavorable weather during last 
year, but it is a slow-down from the 
rapid gains of recent years. 

Salaries and wages paid by all 
manufacturing plants in the state 
came to $666 million last year, 10 
per cent more than in 1957. 
Throughout the nation 17 states had 
larger manufacturing payrolls in 
1958 than in 1957 and Florida ranked 
second among them in rate of gain. 

The state’s biggest payroll is in 
wholesale and retail trade with last 
year’s total amounting to $1,157 mil- 
lion, up 9 per cent. Wages and sal- 
aries of service trades, including 
places of amusement, came to $700 
million, a gain of 7 per cent. 

Contract construction payrolls to- 
taled $525 million, up 8 per cent. 
Transportation companies of all 
types paid $300 million, up slightly 
over the previous year. 

Payrolls of financial institutions, 
insurance and real estate together 
amounted to $294 million, a 13 per 
cent increase. Communications and 
public utilities had a $141 million 
payroll, up one per cent. Farmers 
paid $98 million to employees, a 5 
per cent drop. Mining payrolls came 
to $36 million, the same as in 1957. 

Government at all levels had a 
. payroll of $1,144 million, 11 per cent 
more than in 1957. Of this amount, 
federal civilian employees received 
$253 million (up 8 per cent); military 
personnel received $367 million (up 
2 per cent) and state and local gov- 
ernment employees were paid $524 
million (a gain of 20 per cent). 

The wage-salary total for the state 
also included $27 million from mis- 
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cellaneous sources and social insur- 
ance deductions in each category. 


ee THE MANUFACTURING divi- 
sion of Miami's Associated Display 
Corporation is a busy place these 
days. The Florida concern has been 
awarded exclusive contract to sup- 
ply flag, bunting and pennant deco- 
rations to be used in decorating more 
than 40 miles of Havana, Cuba’s 
busy streets. 

The festive occasion will be the 
welcoming of 2500 members of the 
American Society of Travel Agents 
who will meet in the Cuban Capital 
on October 17th. ASTA’s convention 
is the Island’s first since Dr. Fidel 
Castro’s government assumed power 
last January, and the Cuban Tourist 
Commission is going all out to ac- 
cord the visitors, who hail from 83 
countries, a rousing welcome. 

15,000 yards of cotton bunting, 
5009 yards of nylon, and 3900 yards 
of fluorescent satin, all flown to Mi- 
ami from New York, are being cut, 
screen-printed, and sewn in the 
shops of Associated Display. Printed 
pieces are being given a special em- 





Miami’s Associated Display Corporation em- 
ployees are busy preparing decorations and flags 
for a convention in Havana, Cuba. 


bossed effect with the use of rayon 
flock in a process unique with the 
Miami concern. 

These materials will serve to fab- 
ricate: 860 double-faced light-pole 





— 


decorations for display along princi- 
pal thorofares leading into Havana; 
200 overhead lines, for downtown 
streets; and numerous fringed ban- 
ners for hotel and business house 
interiors. Each decorative unit will 
bear the legend: “WELCOME 
ASTA to CUBA,” or its equivalent 
in Spanish. 

Jose Marti Airport, principal ave- 
nue of entry for the visitors will 
carry large welcoming banners in 
English and Spanish imprinted upon 
fluorescent plastic, plus a quantity 
of flag and bunting decorations. As 
convention guests depart the wel- 
coming banners will be changed to 
read: “Hasta la vista,” which is the 
equivalent of our, “Til we meet 
again.” 

Associated Display Corporation, 
which has maintained its executive 
offices in Miami for the past 12 years, 
is originally a Michigan corporation. 
During its residency in Miami it has 
provided decorations for national 
conventions in principal cities of the 
United States, Canada, and the is- 
lands of the Caribbean. In 1950 it 
was appointed Official Decorator by 
the Haitian Government for _ its 
World Fair which was held that 
year in Port-au-Prince. 


ese HOME IMPROVEMENT rack- 
ets lead the list of complaints for the 
third straight month according to 
the monthly activity report issued 
by the Better Business Advisory 
Committee of the Greater Tampa 
Chamber of Commerce. According 
to J. M. “Red” McEwen, chairman 
of the Chamber committee, the sum- 
mer months always bring a rash of 
complaints against home _ building 
and repair schemes. More than 150 
inquiries and complaints were re- 
ceived during August. 

Other complaints high on the list. 
although lower than previous 
months, were against new and used 
car dealers and automobile repair 
firms. As a result of the long fight 
against unethical practices by pri- 
vate employment agencies, com- 
plaints against these groups have 
been reduced to a minimum. 
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asA FAST GROWING manufactur- 
ing firm at Madeira Beach is among 
the unusual in the product it sells 
and is one of the few firms of its 
type in the Southeast. 

Expanding twice within one year, 
Tape and Label Engineering Com- 
pany specializes in processing all 
types of pressure sensitive tapes and 
labels for industry and commercial 
use. This covers any type of tape 
from the familiar home dispensed 
tape to the drafting tapes and vari- 
ous kinds of marking tape such as 
that used by moving firms for label- 
ing individual pieces of household 
goods. More recently the influx of 
electronic and missile contractors in 
Florida created a heavy demand for 
highly specialized pressure sensitive 
tapes to meet the critical require- 
ments for identifying and labeling 
printed circuits and other systems. 





Owner Lee Paul and pressmen check a press run 
on the high speed label presses which print and 
die cut in one operation. 


All the equipment, including the 
hi-speed rotary type presses, has had 
to be specially designed for the com- 
pany and enables the firm to deliver 
orders to southern industrial users 
in much less time than do the plant's 
northern competitors. 

Tape and Label Engineering is 
owned and managed by Lee Paul 
and John Koebér, both of Redington 
Beach, who moved the firm from 
York, Pa., to Madiera Beach in 1958. 


ssELRIC, the Employers Labo: 
Relations Information Committee, 
made up of chief executives of some 
of the largest industrial corporations 
in the country, may be chosen by 
St. Petersburg’s Committee of 100 
to take inventory of the city’s busi- 
ness climate. 

H. M. Williams, representative of 
ELRIC, spoke before a Town Hall 
meeting of the St. Petersburg Cham- 
ber of Commerce, under the spon- 
sorship of such local firms as General 
Electric, Minneapolis Honeywell and 


Babcock Wilcox, to explain the func- 
tions of the Committee. He ex- 
plained that ELRIC was formed to 
improve and help members, in com- 
munities where members have 
plants, to do a better job of com- 
munications, “reducing this business 
of employer-employee relations to 
practical things.’ 

A “do it yourself” project, Wil- 
liams said that his organization has 
developed a survey used in develop- 
ing a community inventory. He de- 
clared that the best way to approach 
the problem of attracting industry 
is for business leaders to organize in 
taking a community survey which is 
to be answered by the area’s busi- 
nessmen. 

Cities which have retained 
ELRIC in the past have been Ft. 
Wayne, Indiana; Racine, Wisconsin; 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Akron, Ohio; 
Lynn, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island. 


es THREE MAJOR AWARDS pre- 
sented by the Florida Association of 
Magazine Publishers in their annual 
magazine contest were won by Flor- 
ida Trend at the group’s convention 
in Miami Beach last month. 

Trend won the General Excel- 
lence award, the Typographical Ex- 
cellence award and an award for 
the Best Feature Story, Florida’s 
Influential Young Men which ran in 
the December 1958 issue. 

Sharing the General Excellence 
and Best Feature Story awards with 
Trend were Mobile Homeowner, 
Sarasota, and Florida Wildlife, Tal- 
lahassee. Other winners for Typo- 
graphical Excellence were Mobile 
Homeowner and Florida General 
News, Tampa. Tropical Living, Mi- 
ami; Florida Cattleman, Kissimmee; 
and Florida General News won the 
awards for the Best Column or Edi- 
torial, and Best Use of Pictures was 
taken by the University of Miami's 
Tempo, Southeastern Nurseryman 
and Sunshine Service News, all of 
Miami. 

The contest was judged by the 
faculty of the University of Mis- 
souri’s journalism school. 


ae JUMPING 11.5 per cent during 
the past year, Florida’s personal in- 
come showed state residents were 
earning $760 million in June, 1959 
compared with nearly $682 million 
in June, 1958, Business Week maga- 
zine reports. 

Florida’s rate of increase was 14th 
in the nation along with California. 
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Home Owners 


LirE INSURANCE 
Company 


Officers 
R. H. GORE, SR. 


President & Chairman 
of the Board 
WILLIAM O. SAHM, C.L.U. 
Executive Vice President 
ROBERT ANDERSON 
Vice President 
R. R. SAUNDERS 
Secretary-Treasurer 
PERRY F. WYSONG 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer 
WILLIAM L. KISTLE 
Assistant Vice President 


A. EUGENE WADDELL 
Assistant Vice President 


Directors 


R. H. GORE, SR., Chairman 
Ft. Lauderdale 
ROBERT ANDERSON 
Hollywood 
HERBERT G. BAUR 
Lake Worth 
J. D. CAMP 
Ft. Lauderdale 
H. L. CROWDER, SR. 


Tampa 
R. L. DEMPSEY 
Tampa 
R. E. DILG 
Hollywood 


BURNS A. DOBBINS, M.D. 
Ft. Lauderdale 
GEORGE W. ENGLISH 
Ft. Lauderdale 


H. P. GREEP 
Ft. Lauderdale 
D. S. HUDSON 
Stuart 
J. C. ROGERS 
Leesburg 


WILLIAM O. SAHM, C.L.U. 

Ft. Lauderdale 
R. R. SAUNDERS 

Ft. Lauderdale 
JAMES D. TAYLOR 

Riviera Beach 
E. THOMAS WILBURN 

Ft. Lauderdale 


“AN EXPERIENCE IN PROGRESS” 





HOME OFFICE 
15 E. BROWARD BLVD. 


FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA. 
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ommercial 
quipment 


Phone 8-8808 
1904 Grand Central 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 








Bar Joists 
Long Spans 
Structural Steel 


Fabricated and Erected 


* 


Reinforcing and 
wire mesh 


* 


Let Us Service Your 
Entire Steel Needs 


Southéastérn Sales 
and Service Co. 


Phone CApital 3-2188 
EARTOW, FLORIDA 
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es HUMBLE OIL and Refining Co., 
the only Florida oil firm which has 
producing wells in the state, may be 
merged with its parent company, 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 

Standard Oil has announced plans 
to bring its affiliated domestic firms 
together into one operation, a 
merger which would put all of its 
producing, refining and marketing 
firms under one unified management. 

The plans affect Humble, now op- 
erating as an individual company 
with Florida offices in Tallahassee. 
Humble has approximately 100,000 
acres of land under lease along the 
Apalachicola River in Gadsden, Lib- 
erty, Franklin and Jackson Counties 
and has extensive acreage at Sunny- 
land on the edge of the Everglades 
where 11 wells are now functioning. 

The merger will be subject to the 
approval of Humble stockholders at 
a later date. Tentative plans call 
for Humble stockholders to receive 
five shares of Standard Oil ‘stock for 
each four shares of Humble. 


as DEALER DEMAND, a national 
trade magazine reports, is forcing 
Tropicanas new aerosol instant or- 
ange drink into expanded distribu- 
tion less than two months after mar- 
ket tests began. 

Tropicana, Inc., Bradenton, intro- 
duced the 16-ounce aerosol can 
(nine ounces of concentrate) in Char- 
lotte, N. C., and Nashville, Tenn. It 
now is being moved regionally 
through brokers and the company 
plans full national distribution by 
early 1960. 


as A LABOR RELATIONS program 
will be held in Jacksonville’s George 
Washington Hotel on November 30, 
December 1 and 2. Sponsored by 
the Management Center of the Col- 
lege of Business Administration of 
the University of Florida in coopera- 
tion with the university's General 
Extension Division, reservations can 
be made by writing Tex Oliver at 
the College of Business Administra- 
tion in Gainesville. 

Speakers will include Francis D. 
Wheeler, Industrial Relations Direc- 
tor the Merrill-Stevens Drydock 
Company, Jacksonville; E. R. Bram- 
bett, Director of Labor Relations, 
General Motors Corp., Detroit; G. 
Gordon Mitchell, Manager of Indus- 
trial. Relations Division, E. I. Du- 


Pont de Nemours Company, Wil. 
mington; Clyde Mills, Director, 
Florida Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, Tallahassee, and John E£, 
Branch, Labor Attorney, Wilson, 
Branch and Barwick, Atlanta. An- 
other nationally known speaker will 
probably be announced prior to the 
program. 

Dean Donald Hart of the School 
of Business explained that no labor 
representatives will be on the pro- 
gram because last year when it was 
attempted to have representatives 
from labor, management and law, it 
didn’t work out. First the lawyers 
dropped out, and then labor people. 


ae PLANS TO PROVIDE drainage 
for Florida’s flood-troubled central 
section were revealed last month by 
John Wakefield, Director of the 
Florida Department of Water Re- 
sources. 

Speaking before a gathering of 
some 1,000 or more members of the 
International Association of Fish, 
Game and Conservation Commis- 
sioners in Clearwater, Wakefield 
said “Efforts are now under way to 
connect the Withlacoochee River 
Basin with the Oklawaha River Ba- 
sin for the benefit of both. At one 
point, the chain of lakes forming the 
headwaters of the Oklawaha River 
is only about 17 miles east of the 
Withlacoochee River and at some 
20 feet higher elevation. Both basins 
need increased flood discharge ca- 
pacity.” 

The plan is to dig a diversion 
canal connecting the two _ rivers. 
This would facilitate more rapid 
run-off of flood waters from Lake 
County and its surrounding area, 
during wet periods, and help supply 
the Withlacoochee with needed wa- 
ter during dry periods. 

However, progress on the plan 
has temporarily been stalled by lack 
of federal money. “Authority exists 
for a study of each of these rivers, 
and a combined study of the im- 
provements described by Mr. Wake- 
field can therefore be made,” writes 
Colonel Loren W. Olmstead of the 
Corps of Engineers in a recent let- 
ter to Senator Holland. “But there 
are no funds available for studies of 
any of these rivers, nor are funds 
included in the Public Works Appro- 
priation Bill of 1960 as passed by 
the House and Senate.” 
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ss PIGGYBACK BUSINESS—carry- 
ing transport trailers on flat cars— 
is booming on the railroads. So much 
so that Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 


not been possible because of the 
clearance restrictions in tunnels of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. How- 
ever, improvements are now being 


companies.” The new services, he 
said, are part of an overall plan to 
link all major southeastern cities 
with each other and the north by 























































































































Vil. 3 Company is to make an extensive made which will be completed on _ piggyback. 
tor, ‘ expansion in its piggyback service, or about November 1. 
7 ' beginning November 1. Coast Line’s initial piggyback 
ak { W. Thomas Rice, president of the service was inaugurated on June 2 * 
hes company, —— today: The a anges Va., and _ You can read 
will | new services Ww il e etween Balti- mville, Fla., and more recently 
the ¥ more, Md., Philadelphia, Pa., and service between Atlanta and Jack- Florida TREND when 
New York. And between Charles-  sonville was launched. A 

ool ton, S. C., Savannah, Ga., Jackson- Said Rice: “That service was intro- you fly NATIONAL— 
bor | Ville, Orlando, Tampa, and St. Pe- duced as a pilot scheme and was a copies on every plane. 
ro. |  tersburg, Fla., and in conjunction  successs from the outset. Transit by 
vas with Florida East Coast Railway, to piggyback has become so popular, 
ves | Miami, Fla. Coast Line intends to continue to NATI N he 
vit 2 Heretofore a comprehensive expand its service in its own terri- “on 
ie North-South piggyback service has tory and in conjunction with other 
dle. 
ge ALL ADVERTIS| NG Successful advertisers know that winning campaigns are fought on many fronts. 
ve SERVICES UNDER Careful advance planning based on thorough and accurate knowledge of 
Pid markets, distribution, media, product potential and competition activity is essential. 
co ONE ROOF. Follow this with a coordinated assault of strong consumer or trade advertising, 
. e merchandising and publicity and you have a winner. One that made every dollar count. 
of ; This kind of advertising requires two things. (1) An advertiser willing to spend 
he ° time planning with his agency and (2) an advertising agency which offers all 
sh. wo these services. 
‘is- & We provide all services under one roof. We have a strong art-copy depart- 
ld 5 i p ment; well equipped motion picture studio for production of television commercials, 
to f aa industrial, training and educational films; radio production department; merchandising 
erp on department (manpower available for surveys, distribution checks, etc.); market 
sa- Ca analysis (complete data available on every market in the U. S., and Canada) plus 
ne E modern print production equipment to do the job better, faster and less expensive. 
he cnntaall We'll provide any service from planning and executing a full scale campaign 
er to producing a TV spot or a brochure, point-of-sale piece, label design, catalogue or 
he cc and sales manual. Whatever your advertising need we have it under our roof. 
ne = associates We serve clients in Florida, Washington, D. C., and New York City. We would 
ns © inc. like to serve you. Won't you send in the coupon below so we can get acquainted. 
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The Elmer J. Krauss Organization, Inc. 


3300 Skyway Blvd., N. St. Petersburg 
HEmlock 5-2128 


DEVELOPERS OF 


JOE'S CREEK 
INDUSTRIAL PARK 














from MR. FOSTER’S 
STORE... 


Mr. Foster’s Store—where you 
may select office furnishings to 
create just the right business 
atmosphere. 

An atmosphere of tranquil dig- 
nity in the finest decor to 
conform with your distinctive, 
functional requirements. Our 
planning staff will be pleased to 
assist you. 


Moore 





STORE. INC. 
835 W. Flagler St. ® Miami, Fla. 
ph. FR 9-7673 
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as THE GROWING POPULARITY 
throughout the country of having a 
swimming pool at home has prompt- 
ed plans for a “School of Pools” in 
Miami this winter. 

It will be conducted primarily for 
home builders who are finding more 
and more demand for pool construc- 
tion, according to Vic Polk, who will 
head the instruction staff of the 
school. 

Polk, who has specialized in swim- 
ming pools for the last seven years 
and has become one of Florida's 
largest builders of home pools, has 
timed the course for the winter sea- 
son, when building operations in the 
colder sections of the nation slack 
off. 

Designed to cover all phases of 
pool construction, from excavation 
to treatment of water for a finished 
pool, the school will run for five 
weeks starting January 11. 

Polk conceived his “School of 
Pools” after conducting considerable 
research on construction methods 
employed and finding what he called 
a “rather chaotic condition” in 
sources of competent information. 

“The home builder's need for con- 
struction know-how has increased 
greatly with the new demand for 
pools,” Polk explained. “In most 
areas, there just aren't enough pool 
construction specialists to meet the 
growing demand, and home owners 
are naturally calling on their home 
builders. 

“Through this ‘School of Pools’ it 
will be possible to build a large na- 
tional fraternity of local pool build- 
ing leaders made strong by their in- 
creased knowledge of professional 
practices of the industry.” 


se THE BIGGEST COUPON cam- 
paign and most comprehensive ad- 
vertising and promotional drive in 
food marketing history began when 
some 22 producers of Florida frozen 
orange concentrate launched a 
three-month, $3,300,000 program de- 
signed to attract new users to the 
product as well as increase present 
levels of consumption. 

According to Frank D. Arn, direc- 
tor of advertising and merchandis- 
ing for the Florida Citrus Commis- 
sion and coordinator of the program, 
it will be divided into three separate 
and distinct phases. The first phase 
will feature a coupon worth 12 cents 
to each consumer on the purchase 
of four 6-ounce cans or two 12-ounce 


... Inside the State 


cans of any brand of Florida frozen 
orange concentrate. 

Arn said the first phase of the pro- 
gram would be kicked off with large 
advertisements in 191 daily news- 
papers in 155 cities from coast to 
coast, including those in major Flor- 
ida cities. He said it was “the big- 
gest newspaper list ever used for 
any Florida citrus product,” and 
would put 37,250,000 coupons in 
the hands of consumers. 


ee MOVED A STEP nearer in Polk 
County is this nation’s first nuclear 
power plant and the second in the 
world. 

Tampa Electric Co. and Florida 
Power Corp. have purchased the 
700 acre site 35 miles east of Tampa. 
Construction of the $26 million plant, 
to begin operation in June, 1963, is 
scheduled to get under way in 12 
to 18 months. The only other plant 
of its kind is in England. 

Uranium will be used as fuel. 
Operation will determine whether 
nuclear produced power is sufficient- 
ly economical to build a larger plant. 

Beginning of construction awaits 
completion of an $18 million re- 
search and development program. 


ws GEORGE SAX has sold his Sax- 
ony Hotel, one of the first post-war 
luxury hotels on Miami Beach, to 
the Doric Co. of Seattle, Wash., for 
in excess of $6 million. 

A $4% million improvement pro- 
— now under way will enlarge 
the Saxony from 200 to 400 rooms. 

Sax said he sold the hotel to de- 
vote more time to other business. 
He is president of the Exchange Na- 
tional Bank in Chicago. Doric op- 
erates hotels in the U.S. and Canada. 


seBECAUSE OF RISING land 
costs, the Navy has asked prompt 
action in acquisition of a 2,694-acre 
bombing range in Putnam county 
for use by the Jacksonville area 
naval installations. 

Congress has authorized the pur- 
chase and appropriated funds for 
the estimated $284,450 cost. Site is 
southwest of Welaka near the Ocala 
National Forest. Another proposed 
target area is just south of Baywood, 
northwest of Palatka. Existing 
bombing ranges are at Pine Castle, 
Switzerland and Putnam. 
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| Noted Florida Researcher 


Points Up Real Estate’s ‘New Look” 


New Concepts in Florida 


REAL ESTATE 
INVESTING 


By Phillip Moore 


President, First Research 
Corporation, Miami 


A. the year 1959 moves steadily along toward the 
climax of the 1959-60 season in Florida, Florida real 
estate in general can be seen as entering a distinct 
new phase. 

There has been a lot of talk about the development 
of Florida in the real estate field, a lot of excitement 
generated by the public sale of common stock of land 
companies to a widespread group of small investors. 
There has been a lot of talk about the slow-down in 
the development of new shopping centers, chit-chat 
about the trend of industrial development in some of 
the smaller cities, curiosity over the effect of the inter- 
state highway system on Florida and Florida land, and 
a constant amazement at the developing population in 
Florida and at the problem of where to put the 150,090 
or so people moving into the state each year. 

What about this so-called “new phase” in real estate? 
Is there some major change portending? Is it not true 
that Florida real estate is now founded on well-financed 
and carefully developed sub-divisions and commercial 
buildings? Let’s take a look, if we might, at some of 
the major aspects of this new look in the Florida real 
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estate field, and evaluate briefly how it will affect busi- 
ness real estate values (and Florida as a whole) over 
the next year or so. 

First, a few major conclusions. In the first place, 
the new phase of Florida real estate places an emphasis 
on what might be called “indirect investment.” Oddly 
enough, this is a paradox which brings to a wider and 
wider public a real but indirect interest in real estate, 
along with a more concrete interest than hitherto in 
the actual financial future of Florida, real estate-wise. 
Because of the widening of public ownership of real 
estate securities dealing with Florida, this new trend 
places a great and growing moral responsibility not 
only on the developers of the land but on the managers 
or major owners of the corporate business which has 
issued the securities. There is present now the implied 
aspect of moral responsibility toward new hordes of 
amateur land-owners. The new intangibles (securities ) 
pow tie in quite tangibly, (but indirectly), hundreds 
indeed thousands, of owners in an enterprise whose 
aims they often little understand, and of whose methods 

(Continued on. Next Page) 
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Corporative Development Will Result in Larger Expenditures 


they have little knowledge. 

The next aspect which a businessman should under- 
stand is that Florida land and property is now being 
valued on its basis of use and utility. There is less 
speculative acreage to be sold over and over again, 
or bought as it were only for its resale value. True, 
there is still some turn-over in Florida land, and it has 
made fortunes for many, but the increasing cost of 
Florida land has made this “turn-over” factor some- 
what less evident, and has made the higher cost of entry 
into the business quite a matter to consider. Formerly, 
Florida land was bought by small down payments, and 
before the second or third payment came up, or before 
the carrying charges became onerous, an exchange was 
made for some cash and a new owner held the property. 
This simple route is no longer simple. 

More and more groups are finding that land must 
be utilized, and that at the price at which they hold it, 
the most economic must be determined. We will go 
into this in more detail a little further on. 

Another truism of this new phase of Florida real 
estate is that land development is no longer being done 
by individuals or by small groups, but by corporations. 
It remains to be seen whether or not this new approach 
will be, in the long run, more or less imaginative, and 
whether real estate as a bearer of men’s plans and ideas 
resulting in homes and communities and commercial 
centers will be more or less attractive, and more or less 
suited to the needs of an expanding Florida. It may 
well be that what is everybody’s decision on real estate 
development is nobody’s decision, but this remains to 
be seen. However, it indicates that the individual and 
the syndicate have largely given way to the corporation; 
as mentioned above, this places a different type of 
responsibility on a group of managers, who are not 
investing their own capital in these projects, but invest- 
ing the capital of many hundreds or thousands of in- 
dividuals whom they have never met, and whose 
relation to them is intangible indeed, and indirect at 
best. 

This corporate development will undoubtedly result 
in more and larger expenditures of money than formerly 
(and this has already been used as justification for 
going to the public by many companies ) and may well 
result in some fairly ambitious schemes of development. 
On the other hand, the corporation is able to bring 
together a group of men more or less expert in their 
field, which the syndicate could perhaps not afford 
to do. 

Again, this brings up an interesting point which is 
the fourth sector of this new phase, and should bear 
some examination. It is simply this. Since the corpora- 
tion (new or old—large or small) is now dominating 
Florida land development, both residential and com- 
mercial, the secret of whether or not these corporations 
will successfully blend into the proper aspect of Florida 
growth will be determined by whether or not these 
companies are well-managed. The basic “management 
factor” of the land company is a new one which must 
be taken into account by all investors, and by those 
businessmen whose interest in Florida real estate is 
perhaps indirect, but whose other business interests 
are evident. Possession of land alone will not be enough. 

The point need not be belabored here. If the huge 
number of land companies (by year-end, it is estimated 
that there will be some 25 publicly-held land companies 
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dealing in Florida real estate) are well managed, if , 


they do their job well and if they follow through and 
use the land to its optimum value and use, then Florida 
will be well served. If this is not the case, and if even 
one or two of these companies end up as poorly man- 
aged, they will, quite possibly, all end up being tarred 
with the same brush, and Florida business reputation 
will have suffered. 

Florida has in general a tendency to run to heights 
of enthusiasm and occasional depths of dissatisfaction. 
Currently, we are enjoying the highest level of pros- 
perity that the United States has ever enjoyed. Florida 
is enjoying more business, better business, better em- 
ployment and better financial background than ever 
in its past history. It behooves the prudent business 
manager, however, to evaluate the foundations of many 
sections of Florida’s growth, and to judge whether or 
not the Florida publicly-held land development com- 
pany may be over-stepping its basic economic province 
or role. 

Well-managed and well-planned, these development 
companies can be tremendously helpful. Poorly run, or 
even a cynical regard for basic stockholder interest, 
they can be a real detriment. Since they deal, however, 
with many people whose connection with Florida is 
only indirect, and whose basic knowledge and under- 
standing of the economy is vague at best, tremendous 
care must be exercised that misunderstanding does not 
creep in, and that all the problems that require good 
management be fully evaluated and observed. 

Yet another aspect of this new phase of Florida real 
estate is the factor of deferred purchase for future use 
of land. Obviously, the “$10 down rash” has hit Florida, 
and big city and small, large tract and tiny, the state 
is covered with this small down-payment type of devel- 
opment. First Research Corporation has recently un- 
dertaken some analyses of the number of land devel- 
opments of certain sizes under way in the state. At 
the present moment, it is estimated there are a mini- 
mum of 200 developments in Florida of over 100 acres 
each, some of them professionally run, some of them 
publicly held, some of them privately held; in any case, 
they tot up to a total acreage which would take care 
of, landwise, the lot and home requirements for all 
the residents of Florida from now to 1970, if all lot 
sales were stopped tomorrow. Florida, it turns out, is 
a pretty spacious state, with a lot of acreage. 

There are a number of tremendously interesting 
aspects, psychological, financial and otherwise, about 
this “deferred purchase” problem. Full answer as to 
how many lots for sale on this method are sold com- 
pletely for cash, and how many individuals intend fully 
to keep up the payments over the 5 to 10 years required, 
is a matter of some conjecture. While a number of per- 
sons are more or less convinced that they understand 
this problem, it does raise a number of interesting ques- 
tions in the future. What will be done, for instance, 
about the lot buyer who, firmly convinced that he is 
going to see the thing through, pays for three years and 
then, for unforeseen reasons, decides to sell? If there 
are a good many hundred people in his position, (or a 
good many thousand, more likely, because of wide- 
spread distribution) then who will maintain the so- 
called “secondary market” which will undoubtedly take 
place in this type of lot? This could be a problem of 
no mean proportions. 
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These five aspects of the real estate “new look” lead 
to some interesting future solutions. The Florida real 
estate business (and indeed the real estate business in 
the United States as a whole) is little known for its 
use of new technique research, or for its use of evalua- 
tion of the figures, statistics and new trends which 
business research could supply them. There are, how- 
ever, a number of new techniques which have been 
springing up which are happily in tune with the new 
shape of the Florida real estate business. Here we 
have, for instance, a need for research, a) into the effect 
on Florida’s future of the wide (and indeed nation- 
wide) indirect ownership of Florida land, b) on the 
effect of corporate domination of new development of 
residential, commercial communities, c) on the evalua- 
tion of most economic land use, d) on the future finan- 
cial problems to be caused in formerly uninhabited 
spaces by expanded home ownership, municipal service 
demands, and tax and millage rates. 

What tools, what new cealadnasnal Let us examine 
a few, and see how they fit into this special new phase 
of Florida real estate. In the first place, one of the 
more interesting aspects (and one with which First 
Research Corporation has been actively engaged) has 
been in the development of studies on the feasibility 
of various real estate projects. Here is a new approach. 
Higher cost of money, higher cost of land, increasing 
competition, and the general keen desire to be right 
has developed a new interest in the feasibility type of 
study in the real estate field. This applies not only 
to home developments, but to shopping centers and to 
new types of buildings, commercial and otherwise. 
The techniques of evaluation include not only the 
analysis of basic statistics and the application of eco- 
nomic standards to the problem, but actual market 
research methods and field and consumer opinion 
surveys. , 

One of the more important techniques of the future, 
which real estate and the building business have not 
utilized notably well, is the public opinion survey, the 
market research analysis, the evaluation of consumer 
opinion. Qualitative aspects of the problem and the 
solutions brought out by this type of survey added to 
the statistical, financial and economic solutions derived 
by the standard professional methods can be combined 
to make invaluable prognostications not only for financ- 
ing purposes, but for development and planning pur- 
poses. It is obvious as projects become more expensive, 
as land becomes more expensive, and as competition 
rises that such feasibility studies will much more and 
more be made. As one builder put it, “No one can fly 
by the seat of his pants in face of the rising expenses 
and capital costs now facing Florida; we're starting to 
fly by instrument.” 

Another technique utilized by large owners of land 
is the evaluation of “optimum land use.” This means 
that studies are undertaken which determine the best 
and highest use of land held by a given syndicate group, 
individual, or corporation. Not every section of land 
is equally suitable for residences, for shopping centers, 
for bowling alleys, or stores. There usually is some 
variation between the suggested use of that land and 
the highest value to be achieved from it and the best 
use to be employed for the community in the long run. 
Over recent months, First Research has been employed 
by several groups in evaluating optimum land use of 
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acres running from between 5,000 acres in extent to 
25,000 acres, land whose basic value runs into the multi- 
millions of dollars. It is the opinion of these groups, 
as well as the opinion of many progressive groups, that 
Florida has entered what may be called a “long range 
phase” of development, in which development must be 
done over a time, following a pattern and along lines 
laid out by basic business-method research. This sort 
of careful analysis and timing is aimed at bringing the 
highest dollar for the land, in line with “best economic 
use. 

Obviously, other problems for real estate in this new 
“let's get the facts” phase, such as marketability of 
homes or commercial developments in a given price 
range, are being studied more and more, particularly 
as competition increases. Home building itself, a highly 
competitive business, run to a large extent by men 
skilled in the construction of homes but unskilled in 
selling, is due for some big changes. In general, Florida 
is finding that the low priced home is in many com- 
munities the only home that can sell. Sheer carrying 
charges and acquisition costs are such as to make a 
$20,000 home quite possibly a thing of the past, and 
the $12,000 home, which will be expanded by its owner, 
a trend of the future. 

Finally, one of the more interesting factors to think 
about in Florida real estate in this new phase is the 
influence of transportation changes. There can be no 
doubt but that many of the state’s rural areas will be 
sharply changed by the interstate highway when com- 
pleted, as the lower east coast has been changed by 
the Sunshine State Parkway, and the west coast 5 tos 
by the Skyway over Tampa Bay, or Jacksonville affected 
by its splendid system of expressways. In a sense, these 
transportation changes are already setting the stage 
for the new phase, and the alterations in land use and 
value will upset many preconceived notions. 

There are, as is well known, many area fads through- 
out the state in real estate. The new phase of Florida 
may bring new “follow-the-leader” movements to real 
estate where, as we would like to point out, research 
has played a rather secondary role to whim, intuition 
and hunch. As a case in point, there seems currently 
to be a tremendously growing desire to own land in 
what are called the “rural counties” of the state. Al- 
ready, there is a movement of small industry to these 
counties, and the first signs of real estate development 
in them will be seen this fall and winter. It is some- 
thing to give one pause. 

The lower west coast of Florida of course is moving 
real estate-wise and it is quite possible that the momen- 
tum already created will lead to further feverish lot 
development from Tampa on south to Naples over the 
next winter. There are some who have observed the 
growing business development and increasingly well- 
balanced economics of the counties along the northeast 
coast of Florida, and it may well be that the next 
“sleeper area” may be in that section of the state. By 
the same token, the bloom seems to be somewhat off 
the southeast coast of the state, which has become 
fairly crowded, tremendously urban, and has suffered, 
by-and-large, from poor or non-existent planning. The 
problems of handling huge masses of people which the 
lower east coast is now facing may become too much 
for the space and for the stage of development in 
which that area finds itself. 
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They have a mutuality of interest and a 
diversification of background in business 


Every few months, some two dozen earnest young 
men get together and discuss matters which can—and 
frequently are—of the greatest importance to Florida 
business and industry. 

In a group, these young men look like a chapter of 
a junior civic organization, or a golfing and recreational 
club in a suburb populated by rising young executives. 

In this case, appearances are, indeed, deceiving. 

For these young men, among them, are in direct 
control of business and industrial firms in Florida and 
nearby islands which gross far more than $100,000,000 
a year. And, although they may have their moments 
for discussing how they blasted out of the sand trap 
on No. 4 or how they just missed boating a whopping 
bonefish, the bulk of their discussions are concerned 
with the serious business of running big business. 

Theyre members of an unique organization, a na- 
tional group known as the Young Presidents Organiza- 
tion. Every one of them is a business prodigy, who 
reached the top flight in his corporation at an early age. 

The rules of the YPO are specific and to the point 
in the matter of eligibility. 

An applicant must be president of a corporation 
with gross annual revenues of $1,000,000 or more, and 
a minimum of 50 employees. If his firm is non-indus- 
trial, it must have at least a $2,000,000 annual gross 
and at least 25 employees. In the case of banks, presi- 
dents must head institutions with at least $15,000,000 
average deposits. 

So much for size. Once the applicant gets past that 
hurdle, he must have been elected president of his 
firm before he reached 39 and must not be more than 
43 when applying. Furthermore, members bow out of 
the YPO when they hit 49. 

Less than 10 years old, the Young Presidents Organ- 
ization has more than 1,300 members. It has a central 
office in New York, which reports that the typcial com- 
pany headed by a member has a $3,500,000 annual 
gross and employs 250 persons. 

Among them, YPO members boss some 400,000 
employees and have an annual gross of over $8,400,- 
000,000 (billions). 
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Of the 31 YPO chapters, few if any are more active 
than the “Rebel Chapter” of which Florida is the leading 
spirit. 

Florida’s group is headed by a business-like, friendly 
construction man, M. R. (Moe) Harrison, Jr., who was 
born in Iowa in 1918 but who has been a Floridian 
since his family moved to Miami in 1925. He’s presi- 
dent of the M. R. Harrison Construction Co., which he 
runs from a bright and modernistic office dominated 
by a huge photograph depicting his favorite diversion, 
sailing. 

In many ways, Harrison is typical of YPO members. 
To have reached the top in a major construction com- 
pany, of course, he had to be tremendously active— 
and tremendously enthusiastic—about the business in 
which he is engaged. The activity and enthusiasm has 
spilled over into a wide variety of participations—in 
the trade organizations of his own industry, in civic 
and charitable organizations, in a whole array of activi- 
ties which make huge demands on the time and energy 
of one whose business demands a tight budget of time 
to begin with. 

Harrison is at present the president of the Miami 
Rotary Club—an honor seldom accorded to a man of 
his comparative youth. He’s either active now, or has 
been, in such widely varied projects as the Community 
Chest, the local chapter of the Associated General Con- 
tractors, the Miami Builders Exchange, and special 
groups such as the crippled children’s society, the 
local American Cancer Society chapter and the like. 

All this points up one basic ingredient that seems 
to characterize the presidents who make up the Florida 
YPO group—it’s enthusiasm. Actually, Harrison’s com- 
munity and civic background is not unusual, but rather 
typical of the range of activities that absorb these busi- 
ness “youngsters” who have demonstrated so much 
executive talent. 

The membership rosters of the Young Presidents 
Organization is confidential. That’s understandable. 
Were it otherwise, the membership would constitute 
a mailing list that would have mailmen hump-backed. 

But the Florida chapter—it also includes such nearby 
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points as Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands—has a 
membership of more than two dozen, with representa- 
tives in a wide range of business activities. 

For instance, Harrison has plenty of company in 
the building business. Among others in this field are 
Nat G. Harrison Jr. of Nat Harrison Associates Inc.; 
Joseph H. Kanter of Housing Corp. of America, among 
others. 

“Moe” Harrison’s predecessor as president of the 
Florida group, Howe E. Moredock Jr., heads Miami's 
Howe E. Moredock Co., a big farm equipment and 
construction equipment distributor, with important 
sidelines in finance and insurance. In somewhat the 
same line is another Miamian, James L. Llewellyn, who 
heads up Llewellyn Machinery Corp. 

Although it’s true that the bulk of the Florida YPO 
membership is concentrated in the Greater Miami area, 
there are some inrportant segments of the membership 
elsewhere in Florida and vicinity. 

For example, there’s John R. Miller Jr., president 
of the Florida All-Bound Box Co., Inc., with its factory 
in Auburndale. Miller lives in Brewton, Ala. And 
there’s John A. Guyton Jr., president of Tampa's big 
Central Oil Co., Inc., and Claude R. Kirk Jr., president 
of the American Heritage Life Insurance Co. of Jack- 
sonville. 

YPO members are active in such activities as hous- 
ing people—not only in the construction sense, but in 
other ways, too. 

For example, there’s Robert J. Miller, who heads 
up the Miller Trailers Inc. of Bradenton, a firm which 





Mr. and Mrs. James A. Ryder on the left and Mr. and Mrs. Howe More- 
dock on the right enjoy a Nassau YPO Convention aboard Ryder’s yacht 
JARANE. 


also specializes in making commercial semi-trailer and 
truck bodies. In the hotel field, there are several well- 
known names—Preston R. Tisch, for instance, who 
heads both the Americana Hotel, Inc. and the Tisch 
Hotel-Motel Management Co. Inc., and George W. 
Gill Jr. of Fort Lauderdale, boss-man at Gill Enter- 
prises, which is a big factor in both construction and 
operating hotels. 

While, of course, every YPO member is a person 
of importance in the business community of the entire 
state, some members have carved out national reputa- 
tions for themselves. 

The prime example, perhaps, of this, is James A. 
Ryder. In just a few years, Ryder has parlayed tre- 
mendous executive talent, a world of nerve and a 
knowledge of trucking from a one-truck operation into 
Ryder Systems Inc., which right now is working on a 
merger which would make it the biggest single trucking 
firm in the United States. 

Then there’s Laurance Tisch—Preston’s brother— 
who recently added to his title of president of Tisch 
Hotels Inc. to become a big factor in a nationally famed 
enterprise—Loew's Theatres Inc. Preston Tisch has 
been listed in the New Jersey chapter of YPO, but he’s 
so closely identified with Florida than he’s practically 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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regarded as a full-fledged member of the Florida group, 
along with brother Larry. 

Among the overseas contingent in Florida’s YPO 
group are Harold Toppel, who heads up the Pueblo 
Supermarkets of Puerto Rico, and Henry L. Kimelman, 
president of Virgin Isles Hotel Corp. 

Some of the YPO presidents are heads of enter- 
prises—family or otherwise—that go back for several 
generations, or which are famed ‘landmarks” of Florida 
business. In this category you could fit Robert C. Hec- 
tor, president of Hector Supply Co., and C. Jackson 
Baldwin, head of Miami's Baldwin Insurance Agency 
Inc., and Richard W. Fincher, who heads a big Miami 
automobile (Olds) agency. 

Some YPO members have already built up and sold 
out big business enterprises, now are busy in other 
fields that promise equal success. One outstanding ex- 
ample in this category is H. Earl Smalley Jr., who came 
back from the war to his tiny family auto rental business 
(its office was under a beach umbrella) in Miami Beach, 
built it to a major factor in the industry before selling 
out to the Hertz system for, presumably, a big profit 
a few years ago. 

Smalley now heads his own Smalley Corp., which 
























A typical young presi- 
dent is John A. Guyton, 
Jr., president of Tampa’s 
big Central Oil Company, 
Inc. 





YPO is made up of a wide diversification of business 
interests, such as Robert J. Miller's Miller Trailers, 
Inc. of Bradenton which specializes in making com- 
mercial semi-trailer and truck bodies. 


is involved in a dozen projects including investments, 
airport operations and real estate development. 

And there are others—Robert Jacobs, who heads the 
S. S. Jacobs Company, construction, out of Jacksonville; 
G. Tom Bailey Jr. of Bailey's Lumber Yards Inc. and 
Guy B. Bailey, Bailey-Lewis-Williams of Florida Inc. 
painting contractors. There’s L. Allen Morris with his 
own Miami real estate firm and James Lowry of Lowry 
Electric of Florida in Coral Gables and Michael Zoro- 
vich of Acme Concrete Co. south of Miami. Busy with 
the products of tomorrow is Researcher Karl K. Schakel, 
president of Kett Technical Center Inc. of Pompano 
Beach, a researching subsidiary of big U. S. Industries 
Inc. 

These young men and their opposite numbers in 
the offices and plants of America have made YPO a 
great deal more than a social club. For one thing, none 
of these men has the time to devote to an inordinate 
amount of social activities—they are active in YPO be- 
cause it is of tangible business benefit to them, says 
President Harrison. 

How? 

Well, for one thing, the quarterly regional YPO 
meetings are of “tremendous importance” to members 





M. R. (Moe) Harrison, Jr., president of the 

R. Harrison Construction Company, 
Miami, is current head of YPO’s Florida 
Chapter. 
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in the southern region, says Harrison. A recent meet- 
ing was held in the Bahamas, a subsequent one in the 
mountains of North Carolina. 

There’s time for a round or two of golf, of course, 


- but that takes second place to the serious business of 


the meeting. 

The regional meetings are tiny micrososms of the 
annual YPO conventions. Last year’s was held at the 
Americana in Bal Harbour, with the Brothers Tisch, 
YPO members both, as hosts. More than 600 young 
“brass hats” from a wide array of American industry 
attended. 

At both national and regional meetings, there’s a 
great deal of emphasis on the problems which execu- 
tives of presidential level must face, whether in a com- 
paratively small business or in a budding national 
industrial giant. 

There are practical forums on such subjects as 
financing, the management and the handling of a 
closely held corporation, the planning of estates, and 
the exchange of news and viewpoints about new prod- 
ucts, new manufacturing and service techniques and 
other matters of tremendous importance to men run- 
ning big companies. 

The national meeting at Bal Harbour’s Americana 
was, in fact, “a school for presidents” as are the regional 
meetings on a smaller scale. At the national meeting 
there were five or six panel and workshop discussions 
in progress at a time, so that the president could pick 
those topics which interested him most, and catch up 
on the others later when a copy of the convention pro- 


Emphasis Placed on Problems Presidents Must Face 


ceedings was mailed him by national headquarters. 

At a typical YPO meeting, there’s a remarkable and 
healthy spirit of cooperation and frankness that is of 
benefit to every member. At the discussion sessions, 
members really let down their hair in discussing busi- 
ness experiences—both good and bad—that may be of 
interest to others in the group. 

And, there’s reason to believe that more than one 
important regional or national business merger was at 
least begun in the meeting rooms or over after-session 
cocktails at YPO meetings. 

The YPO also conducts special meetings of interest 
to presidents in certain industrial categories. In that 
way, the presidents can frequently exchange experi- 
ences which have a real dollars-and-cents value. 

Perhaps “Moe” Harrison sums up the biggest benefit 
of YPO membership: 

“I think that a tremendous advantage of the Young 
Presidents Organization is the fact that it broadens a 
man’s horizons. 

“Our members have a mutuality of interest in our 
age bracket, and a tremendous diversification of back- 
grounds in our business experience. 

“Getting together is of necessity a great benefit to 
all of us under these circumstances. What's more, as 
YPO members, we can frequently telephone a member 
in a similar business in another city and get a frank 
and expert answer to a question we may have concern- 
ing some factor in that particular area.” 


By Steve Fiynn 
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INTIRCO tires are fully and unconditionally guaranteed free of 
defects of Workmanship and Materials and are fully guaranteed 
to carry the rated load capacity of any vehicle on which the 
tires are installed. INTIRCO TIRES are further guaranteed to be 
the TIGHTEST, TOUGHEST and STRONGEST tires on the market 
and will be replaced free of charge if they ever fail to perform. 


LET US PROVE INTIRCO TIRES CAN 
SAVE YOU MONEY 
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Economical—Because the INTIRCO tire will out wear a pneumatic 
tire at least 3 to 1 and will not biow out or go flat, you save many 
replacement dollars and loss of time due to blowouts and flats. 

. . Traction—Has caterpillar traction effect. Really takes hold 
and pulls. Has much more traction than a solid or pneumatic tire. 
. . . Steering—lIt is much easier and more accurate. . . . Resiliency 
—Unlike the solid tire, which has hardly any bounce, the INTIRCO 
tire has a good bounce, and compares favorable to that of a pneu- 
matic tire. . . . Deterioration—Practically no deterioration compared 
to that of a pneumatic tire. . . . Mounting—Split wheels can easily 
be mounted by the user. Flat base rims will be mounted at factory 
unless there is a press available. . . . Uses—It is made to replace 
all pneumatic tires on off-road equipment, in sizes 4:00 x 4 to 
and including 10:00 x 24. . . . Trouble-free Operation—No flats 
or blowouts. It eliminates costly down-time or work stoppage. 

. . Load Capacity—Equals or surpasses heaviest ply pneumatic 
tire. . . . Construction—Amalgamated pads of fabric and rubber, 
pressed together under hydraulic pressure for fastening cf the 
internal steel band and when released, forms a continuous resilient 
unit which has practically the same bounce as a pneumatic tire 
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SIDELIGHTS — TRENDS — OPINIONS 


Haydon Burns looms larger as the dark horse in 
the 1960 Governor's race. t at the same time he 
is having lots of trouble at home, specifically with 
his police department where scandal among individual 

licemen has run rampant. Burns says he won't clean 
se ‘at police headquarters because it won't answer 
problem ... but the shadow there may slow him down. 
Burns told TREND last month he felt he had lots of 
strength in northwest Florida. He will tour west 
coast this month telling "The Jacksonville Story," 
which is a good one. 

Not much expression from-the Florida clergy a- 
bout Khrushchev's visit last month, but one Florida 
Bishop, Henry I. Louttit, Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church in South Florida, let go with both barrels. 
"This (Khrushchev and Communism) is the Christian's 
enemy. Mistake it not, this is a contest unto the 
death." He said Americans need a higher goal than 
the mere ability to "survive." "Our success or fail- 
ure, our life or death, depends on going forward 
with freedom and God -- or else we go forward as 


sleepwalkers with the instrument of death in our 
hands." 


Tampa breweries are evidencing that they will be 
no fortress against unionism in Florida. - 
charges Anheuser-Busch used internal favorism to try 
to shoo in the Teamsters in a recent vote. Labor in 
breweries is minimized by efficient automatic equip- 
ment. It is obvious the breweries don't care much 
about unionization -- they seem to be much more in- 
terested in harboring a cooperative union. 

Swapping Florida real estate for stock in ob- 
scure c anies may not be a very good idea now. 
Dozens ot Floridians are reported to be stuck with 
watered down stock that won't realize what they gave 
for it. The market for such stock is not big enough 
to swallow the sizeable chunks many of them have. 

The $400,000 ad budget to “promote Florida agri- 
culture” presented last mon at the orida t 
and Vegetable Association is full of holes ... a gi- 
gantic waste of taxpayers' money. It could hardly be 
otherwise ... and the Florida Development Commission 
didn't want it to begin with. The export-import char- 
acteristics of Florida crops make an effective pro- 
gram impossible. Many of the problems are within the 
state where it is against the law to spend state money. 

The name of Great Southern Trucking Co., Jack- 
sonville, will be changed to Ryder Truck Lines, Inc. 

paint job is in store changing the name on 
2,860 vehicles. The change also includes T. S. C. 
Motor Freight Lines, Houston, Texas, another Ryder 
y...but the lines will continue to operate as 
separate companies under Ryder Systems, Inc. 

Tampa's new or, Julian Lane, who beat out 
veteran politician, Nick Nuccio, in a bitter battle, 
is faced with a budget which won't balancé, say those 
on the inside. Former Mayor Nuccio, who submitted 
the budget, insisted that taxes were adequate to 
cover t oe oye but many were skeptical and now 

ars that 


it ap a garbage tax or some other expense 
will be in the offing for Tampa citizens. 
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The Union's Inroad ... 


By Granville M. Alley, Jr. 


A Florida attorney who limits his practise 
to the field of labor law. He is associated 
with the law firm of Fowler, White, 
Gillen, Yancey, and Humkey, Tampa and 
Miami. Alley represents a large number 
of management clients in the eastern half 
of the United States. 

He is also a professor at John B. Stetson 
Law School, St. Petersburg where he 
teaches Labor Law and Administrative 
Law. 





POOR MANAGEMENT 


In a Happy, Well-Run Shop 
Organizing a Union Is Difficult 


Fiorida stands on the threshold of 
the most vicious, all out, no holds 
barred union organizing campaign, 
which has just begun. Past organiz- 
ing efforts will seem trivial to this 
new campaign. 

The Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Co. strike, recently ended with its 
overt acts of violence, destruction of 
property, coercion, intimidation and 
acid throwings, and The Peoples Gas 
Co. strike where over 100 separate 
acts of violence, intimidation, coer- 
cion have occurred, are just coming 
samples of this campaign. 

No .doubt the failure of Congress 
to act with proper legislation, or the 
lack of responsibility in the labor 
unions involved will be blamed. 
But the real fault lies with business- 
men. The man who has been too 
busy making a buck today to look 
to tomorrow. 

With the revelation of the McClel- 
lan Committee, with the knowledge 
that the gangster element has infil- 
trated into the union movement; with 
the coercion, the intimidation of our 
employees; with the terrible power 
held by labor unions today, I believe 
that we in business not only owe it 
to our business and to our employees 
to resist unionization, but it is our 
patriotic duty as good Americans to 
fight this union menace. 

We must face the fact that in too 


many instances the labor unions do 
not represent our employees. They 
are not interested in the workers 
welfare but are rather interested in 
promoting their own selfish ends and 
their racketeer bosses. 

Now I am not saying that there 
are not good unions and good union 
men because there are. But too often 
these men cannot function as they 
desire because they must strive to 
accomplish some political or social 
purpose, unrelated and even adverse 
to the welfare of our employees. 

To those of us that have unions. 
we must force them to take care ol 
our employees, to represent them 
and to represent them properly. 

We must likewise seek to retain 
control of employees. Subscription 
to the International Welfare Plans 
must stop. If such programs are con- 
sidered desireable, they should be 
formed locally within the control and 
direction of the Local Union and its 
members rather than the Interna- 
tional. Our obligation to our em- 
ployees requires us to keep close tabs 
on such funds to prevent unnecessary 
and unjustified expenditures. 

Checkoff of union dues from the 
pay of our employees should be 
eliminated so that the union will be 
required to render service to their 
members and account for their ac- 
tions to our employees at least when 










attempting to collect the dues. 

Too often when the union comes 
in, management takes the attitude 
that they should have nothing fur- 
ther tc do with or for their employ- 
ees. The expressed feeling that the 
employee picked the union, let it 
represent him is neither right nor 
proper, though an’ understandable 
conclusion. 

American business must stand up 
and be counted before it is too late. 
Recent negotiations indicate that 
this desirable attitude is now on the 
scene. Last year’s negotiations in the 
automobile industry and among the 
airlines indicate an effort by Ameri- 
can management to retain control of 
their businesses. The recent steel 
strike appears to the learned observ- 
er to be a further effort by manage- 
ment to regain the managerial reins 
of control surrendered during the 
prosperous post war years. 

The strength and far reaching 
power of the labor unions of today 
are not only hard to visualize or de- 
scribe but are equally difficult to 
realize. It has been brought home to 
me forceably by two very recent per- 
sonal experiences which I would like 
to pass on to you. 

One of our clients in the construc- 
tion field was doing some construc- 
tion work for a public utility. Our 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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client was open shop, hiring both 
union and non-union employees. The 
public utility was union. Just after 
our company started construction, 
the union started putting pressure 
on the public utility to cancel our 
contract. The union mentioned strike 
and so the company cancelled the 
contract. As a result of this, the 
utility has to get a new contractor 
for the job and pay our client $25,000 
in damages suffered from loss of 
profit and other matters. 

All because the union whispered. 
Nothing direct. Just rumors. 

The second example: One of our 
clients got involved in a strike. A 
group of related businesses came in 
and helped the struck company and 
the company won the strike. Then 
the union started indirect pressure 
on one of our organized clients. 

Our firm was threatened by this 
organized client with the withdrawal 
of $35,000 worth of legal business a 
year if we didn’t stop the group of 
companies from helping our struck 
client. Things have deteriorated 
badly when the union can even put 
pressure on your attorney. 

These facts pose two important 
questions. First, must the South and 
particularly Florida necessarily fol- 
low Northern industry down the 
road of unionization. The answer is 
no in most cases. 

The answer to the first question 
poses the second. That is, how do 
we keep from being organized? The 
answer to this question depends on 
each of us. 


Did Schlitz Try? 

We have all been anxiously watch- 
ing the elections at the two new 
breweries here. Concern was ex- 
pressed when Schlitz fell to the 
Teamster’s Union. Then there was 
the mad scramble between the AFL- 
CIO Brewery Workers and_ the 
Teamsters over Budweiser. It was a 
close election, still to be decided in 
the Courts. But did you notice one 
startling fact, not one single em- 
ployee voted against a union repre- 
sentation. Did Budweiser try to re- 
main non-union? 

Or look at Martin Aircraft in Or- 
lando. Walter Reuther’s United Auto 
Workers was recognized to represent 
Martin employees without even giv- 
ing them the privilege of an election. 

I think the people of General Elec- 
tric, Pittsburg Plate and Glass, Chem- 
strand Corporation and Minneapolis 
Honeywell and several other large 
corporations are doing an excellent 
job of setting up new plants and run- 
ning them well in the South. How- 
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Discharge Every Inefficient Worker in the Plant 





ever, there are companies who seem 
not only to carry their union philoso- 
phy with them but also their unions 
to aggravate our industrial climate 
and to promote the same kind of a 
situation many of the companies 
moved from the north to get away 
from. 

Before we welcome new people, 
we should adopt a policy of talking 
to them about these important mat- 
ters. If they have a weak corporate 
policy of unionism or if their profes- 
sional managers would rather sign a 
union contract than let their home 
office know of any so called labor 
discontent, they are certainly going 
to complicate our situation here in 
the South. 

I am convinced that there is little 
reason or excuse in 1959 for most 
southern employers to become vic- 
tims of union organizers. This is true 
because past labor relations’ history 
shows that unions have only one com- 
mcdity to sell to your employees, 
and that commodity is management 
mistakes and employee grievances. 
Any competent union organizer will 
tell you “off the record” that it is 
most difficult to organize a union in 
a happy and well-run shop or plant. 


Fire the Deadwood 

I was working on a speech several 
years ago to be delivered before ap- 
proximately 300 industrialists when 
a successful union organizer came in- 
to my office. I told him that my sub- 
ject was “How to Keep Unions Out 
of Southern Industrial Plants,” and 
I asked him for suggestions. This 
old “pro”"—and he was a professional 
at his work in every sense of the word 
—promptly replied, “Why, Granville, 
that is an easy request to answer. 
Sometimes we union people are 
amazed at how naive company of- 
ficers are when it comes to dealing 
with people and unions.” 

“To begin with,” my friend said, “I 
make little headway in my efforts to 
organize a plant, store or other estab- 
lishment in which the employees are 
happy; where they are doing a good 
job; and where they are treated with 
fair and thoughtful consideration. It 
can rarely be done.” He continued, 
“Let me tell you what I would do, 
if I were the owner or manager of 
an establishment and I wanted io 
insure myself against a union. First, 
I would discharge every employee 
that I had who was doing a poor and 
unsatisfactory job. We union organ- 
izers always start a drive with the 
disgruntled worker, the one that 
shirks his responsibilities, the loafer— 
the employee or employees that man- 
agement has really meant to dis- 





charge for the past several months | 


but for some reason hasn't. That is 
the kind of employee that I look for. 
I can’t interest employees in a union 
who are happy and conscientious 
workers. The inefficient worker, on 
the other hand, knows that he is a 
chiseler and looks for someone to 
blame besides himself. Very shortly 
he is finding fault with his foreman, 
his supervisor or his plant manager, 
and when he gets no consolation 
from within the plant, he turns to a 
source outside the plant, or, in other 
words, to a union organizer. 

“So, my first advice to industry 
would be to discharge immediately 
every poor and inefficient worker in 
the plant. Don’t wait. Do it now 
before it is too late. 


Fire the Unfair Foremen 

“My next advice would be to ter- 
minate any foreman or supervisor 
who plays favorites with the em- 
ployees under his jurisdiction. To 
punish one employee for an infrac- 
tion of plant rules, and ignore other 
violations; to require a full eight 
hours work from one employee and 
to allow some of his fellow workers 
to get by with half-hearted work, 


‘is to invite a labor union into the 


plant. Foremen who play favorites 
organize more employees for me 
than I could ever organize through 
my own efforts. 

“And, third, if I did not want a 
union, I would make it a policy to 
tell employees something about the 
economic condition of the company. 
They like to know how business is, 
where the organization is going, 
whether they will have steady work 
for the next six months. Only in that 
way can they make their own plans 
—plans about a new car, a new 
home, or sending their children to 
college.” 

If management would do these 
three things, in addition to paying 
reasonable wages and applying the 
“Golden Rule,” my union friend as- 
sured me that business would be 
less likely to be confronted with 
unionism. 


Pay Uniform Wages 

Let me say in connection with 
paying reasonable wages that I am 
convinced that outmodel pay prac- 
tices do as much as any other single 
factor to produce the discordant 
seeds of unionism. Very little 
thought and study, which is scien- 
tific and objective in nature, has as 
yet been given the proper methods 
for paying employees for their work 
in non-union plants. 
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How tragic is this fact, for the 
very first thing that a union does is 
correct these mistakes of manage- 
ment. Length of service increases, 
increases and 
accepted policies 
when these were few militant labor 
Unions learned long ago, 
however, that, in order for the busi- 
ness agent to enjoy good relations 
with his members, wage differentials 
for the same jobs in the same plant 


all such 


minimize the results. 
decision, however, rests with each 


be eliminated. 


had _ to 


In_ short, 


Florida employer. 


unions have known for years that 
equal treatment of all employees is 
one of the magic keys which opens 
the door to successful relations. 

With few exceptions there is scant 
reason for non-union southern com- 
panies to have to fight the economic 
battle of unionization. The union 
record since the 1930's shows how 
to avoid it, or, if it comes, how to 
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DEBITS TO FLORIDA BANK ACCOUNTS 


(IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 
August 


August 

1959 
Daytona Beach 57,797 
Fort Lauderdale 178,304 
Gainesville 36,455 
Jacksonville 744,780 
Key West 13,476 
Lakeland 70,351 
Greater Miami 1,155,679 
Orlando 230,415 
Pensacola 87,912 
St. Petersburg 199,602 
Tampa 394,404 
West Palm Beach 114,369 
FLORIDA 4,698,019 
GEORGIA 3,735,852 
ALABAMA 2,085,679 


July 
1959 


67,198 
211,851 
39,682 
800,767 
16,211 
76,154 
1,352,908 
256,297 
98,451 
245,894 
428,901 
134,967 
5,353,288 
3,896,270 
2,342,107 


1958 
54,909 
162,301 
33,084 
645,971 


3,336,294 
1,954,375 


1959 from 1 
8 months 


+9 
+11 
+13 
+13 
+10 
+17 
+15 
+28 
+12 
+21 
+20 
+15 
+16 
+15 
+15 


PERCENT CHANGE 


958 





EARNINGS OF INTEREST TO FLORIDA 


COMPANY PERIOD 
Gulf States Utilities 12 mos. Aug. 31 
Southern Company 12 mos. Aug. 31 


Ryder System 

Ryder System 

Virginia -Carolina Chemical 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


Quar. June 30 
6 mos. June 30 

Year June 30 
6 mos. July 31 


American-Marietta Co. 9 mos. Aug. 31 
Florida East Coast Rwy. 7 mos. July 31 
Houston Nat’! Gas f-Year July 31 
Winn-Dixie Stores 52 wks. June 27 
Atlas Sewing Centers Year May 31 
Mangel Stores 26 wks. Aug. | 
Grace (W.R.) & Co. 6 mos. June 30 
May Department Stores . Quar. July 31 


May Department Stores 12 mos. Aug. 31 


NET INCOME 

1959 1958 
15,154,076 12,817,920 
41,962,309 36,911,721 
729,202 571,421 
1,297,780 1,006,069 
k1,351,128 m 1,665,244 
76,511,128 61,549,555 
17,232,130 11,229,323 
41,934,818 d1,233,485 
2,702,718 3,035,413 
14,011,512 12,269,695 
936,243 544,904 
437,449 183,849 
7,246,708 4,218,680 
{3,382,000 j2,470,000 
j22,981,000 j21,861,000 


PER. COM. 
1959 
1.29 
al.87 
b.78 
b1.50 


1.02 
1.46 


al.45 
a2.22 
1.02 
b.73 
1.51 
b.45 
b3.18 


SH. 
1958 
91.16 
al.74 

b.73 
b1.29 


82 
91.03 


al.70 
al.95 
c.73 
b.36 
85 
b.32 
b3.02 


(a) On shares outstanding at close of period. (b) Based on the average number of shares outstanding 
during the period. (c) Based on shares now outstanding. (d) Net loss. (f) Preliminary report. (g) Ad- 
justed to reflect stock split or stock dividend. (j) Includes operations of Hecht Co. for all periods. 
(k) Net income after operations excluding special charge of $888,917 and a special credit of 
$702,055. (m) Net income from operations excluding special charge of $1,000,000. 
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Press clippings keep you informed 
on the results of your public rela- 
tions program. You can see how 
many of your releases are pub- 
lished . . . what coverage is given 
to events you stage . . . what the 
editors are thinking. 


Press clippings keep you informed 
of popular misconceptions that 
need to be corrected . . . they 
help you ride a wave of popular 
support ... help you invest your 
public relations and institutional 
advertising dollars wisely. Write 
for brochure. 
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Florida's 





CROSS STATE CANAL 


Awaiting The Next Congress 


An Old Idea Gains New Support 


<4 

I believe we'll get federal funds 
for the Cross Florida Barge Canal 
starting in 1961,” said a prominent 
Tampan on his return last August 
from Washington. He had gone 
there with a large contingent of Flor- 
idians to argue for the canal before 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

“The canal has already been au- 
thorized by Congress,” he said. 
“That was done in 1942 as a defense 
measure. If the canal had been in 
operation during World War II we 
could have barged petroleum from 
the Texas-Louisiana fields instead 
of shipping it around the Florida 
peninsula. Fifty-three tankers which 
were lost on this run could have 
been saved, and hundreds more put 
to other important uses. 

“More recently, the canal has 
been recommended by the Corps of 
Engineers on the basis of a survey 
which showed it was economically 
feasible, and it’s supported by Flor- 
ida’s senators and representatives. 
The big job now is to get it included 
in the budget which will go to the 
next Congress.” 

The proposed canal would start 
at the mouth of the St. Johns, follow 
that river inland to Jacksonville, 
then southward 64 miles to Palatka, 
and thence westward along the wind- 
ing Oklawaha which would have 
to be straightened and deepened by 
dredging. Near Ocala the canal 
would cut across dry land for 30 
miles to a point near Dunellon where 
it would pick up the Withlacoochee 
and follow that river to the Gulf at 
Yankeetown. It would be 12 feet 
deep and 200 feet wide at the bot- 
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tom. Its total length would be 184.4 
miles and it would have 5 locks each 
600 feet long and 85 feet wide. Its 
cost is estimated variously at from 
$160 million to $200 million. 

“We have a strong case,” the Tam- 
pan went on. “Opposition, which 
was once strong, is lessening all the 
time. The low cost transportation 
it would provide is clearly essential 
to Florida’s continued health 
growth, and as the connecting link 
between the busy Gulf and East 
Coast Intracoastal Waterways it’s 
vital to the U.S. as a whole.” 

The Tampan was expressing the 
rebirth of enthusiasm for the canal 
which has been gathering momen- 
tum for the past year and a half, 
particularly in northern and central 
Florida. As recently as March, 1958 
Governor Collins (perhaps remem- 
bering the fiasco of the Cross Flor- 
ida Ship Canal of 1935) said “I don’t 
think it’s a live issue today.” But 
now the governor is one of the 
canal’s strongest advocates. 

But some Florida leaders do op- 
pose the project. Opposition is cen- 
tered mostly on the southeast and 
southwest Florida coasts. “I think it 
would be a useless expenditure of 
money, says State Representative 
Walter O. Sheppard of Fort Myers, 
“as there is already existing a Cross 
State Canal. This canal commences 
at the mouth of the Caloosahatchee 
River and runs through Lake Okee- 
chobee and enters the Atlantic 
Ocean at Stuart. The present exist- 
ing Cross State Canal has a channel 
depth of 10 feet and it is my under- 
standing that the proposed canal in 


north Florida would have a depth of 
12 feet. It seems that it would be 
wiser to deepen the present Cross 
State Canal to 12 feet rather than 
build an expensive new canal.” 

Florida railroads also oppose the 
canal. The railroads complained 
that they were not permitted to ex- 
amine on an origin-destination basis 
the tonnage claimed in the Corps of 
Engineers 1956 survey, which gave 
the canal a favorable economic feasi- 
bility ratio of 1-1.05. “The with- 
holding of basic evaluation data as 
confidential, identifying opponents 
to projects as ill-informed special in- 
terests, assumption of an infallible 
status by the Corps of Engineers, 
tend to emphasize the invalidity of 
the restudy of the Cross Florida 
Barge Canal Project.” The railroads 
made a study of their own which 
showed an economic feasibility ratio 
of only 1-.25. They maintain that 
building the canal would be a need- 
less and extravagant waste of the 
taxpayers’ money. 

Barge transportation the country 
over has lately been coming into its 
own again after nearly a century of 
quiescence. The 1950 total of 52 
billion ton miles moved by barge 
in the nation’s 28,000 miles of inland 
waterways nearly doubled to 100 
billion ton miles in 1955. More than 
5 per cent of ton miles moved by 
all carriers, land, sea and pipeline, 
is now moved by barge. It is the 
least costly of all transportation, 20 
to 50 per cent under its competitors. 

Since 1935 engineers have decided 


(Continued on Next Page) 














CROSS-FLORIDA BARGE CANAL 


The Corps of Engineers describe the canal 
as running 185 miles from the Intracoastal 
Waterway near Mayport to deep water in 
the Gulf of Mexico near Yankeetown. The 
waterway would be 12 feet in depth, have 
a bottom width of 150 feet and would con- 
tain five locks, eliminating any adverse ef- 
fects on ground water : the stair-step 
effect created. The estimated cost for the 
canal is set at $165,000,000. 
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Proponents Say It Will Be a 


that a barge canal needing to be 
only 12 feet deep and raised up to 
the natural level of the ground water 
by a system of locks would overcome 
powerful objections which defeated 
the old Ship Canal. Back then it 
was rightly feared that the canal 
would cut through the underlying 
Ocala limestone aquifer, drain out 
ground water, and p ner irrigation 
wells. 

A canal cutting across northern 
Florida has been a dream for a long- 
er time than Florida has been a 
state. The Spaniards talked about 
such a canal 175 years ago. General 
Andrew Jackson, first U. S. Governor 
of the Territory of Florida, was en- 
thusiastic about the canal idea. 
President John Quincy Adams, Jack- 
son’s political rival, even had Army 
engineers survey a route. 

A century passed and in 1930 
Florida congressmen maneuvered a 
bill for more surveys. Then in the 
next five years U. S. Army Engineers 
spent over $300,000 examining 27 
possible routes for the canal. After 
President Roosevelt's inauguration 
in 1933, Florida appealed to the 
RFC for a loan, then to PWA, finally 
to WPA. All appeals were turned 
down. Then politics entered. 

In those days most Floridians re- 
garded the canal as a crack-brained 
project which a few boosters pro- 
moted for profit or publicity. They 
understood that all the official re- 
ports made on the canal had been 
adverse; that the canal would cost 
$200 million or more depression dol- 
lars; that with interest at even 2 per 
cent on the investment, the water- 
way would never pay for itself; that 
with no interest at all tolls would 
pay for the investment only after 
about 80 years. 

However, despite all this, certain 
interests in re warlar-Aa hired the 
local engineering firm of Hills and 
Youngberg to make another survey 
for a reported fee of $30,000. 

Engineer George B. Hills himself 
happened to be the New Deal's dis- 
penser of patronage in Florida. In 
August, 1935, the canal project was 
practically dead, so Politician Hills 
took 60 canal boosters to Washing- 
ton. There they buttonholed 77- 
year-old Senator Duncan Upshaw 
Fletcher, a Jacksonville man who 
until that moment had shown little 
enthusiasm for a canal across his 
state. In a tight political spot, Sen- 
ator Fletcher called on Franklin 
Roosevelt. 
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Boon to Industrialization... 


Then magically in September Lt. 
Col. Brehon Somervell arrived in 
Florida and set to work. In 2 weeks 
construction actually began. WPA 
workers and mules were set to clear- 
ing a way. Just outside Ocala, Camp 
Roosevelt sprang into being as a 
huge construction base. By the fol- 
lowing January 6,600 men were at 
work and excavation was proceeding 
at 100,000 cubic yards a day. The 
counties along the route formed the 
Florida Ship Canal Authority and 
voted a $1.5 million bond issue to 
buy the right-of-way a mile wide 
from Palatka to the Gulf. 

Roosevelt had accomplished all 
this by giving the project a $5 mil- 
lion allotment out of a $4 billion 
work relief fund which he admin- 
istered. He emphasized that the 
canal’s sponsors would have to look 
to Congress for the rest. 

Why did Roosevelt approve the 
canal which had been turned down 
on its merits by every New Deal 
agency approached, by every survey, 
and which even most Floridians 
didn’t want? 

These were days when Roosevelt 
was having troubles with the na- 
tion’s businessmen and _ bankers, 
when his economic plans were meet- 
ing stubborn opposition. “There 
seems to be no reason for the canal,” 
commented a contemporary issue of 
The Nation. “The best available 
answer to date is that Roosevelt did 
it as a favor to Senator Fletcher of 
Florida in recompense for his as- 
sumption of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee chairmanship. 
Fletcher, at 77, is careworn and fee- 
ble and wanted a less arduous com- 
mittee assignment. . . . None but 
Fletcher on the Committee out- 
ranked Carter Glass, who automati- 
cally would have succeeded to the 
chair if Fletcher declined it.” 

Meanwhile, opposition to the 
canal was organizing in Florida. 
Chief complainants were fruit and 
vegetable growers along the route 
of the canal. Florida gets its rain in 
summer, but grows its money crops 
by irrigation in winter. The 1935 
Ship Canal was to have no locks, and 
its bottom was to be over 30 feet 
below sea level throughout its 
length. This would surely have 
drained the ground water. Army en- 
gineers confidently said they'd plug 
up the leaks, prevent drainage, but 
the Florida State Geologist and the 
U.S. Geological Survey doubted 
that this could be done. The Cen- 


tral and South Florida Water Con- 
servation Committee with headquar- 
ters in Sanford was formed to pro- 
test the canal. Their cries were 
finally heard in Washington by Sen- 
ator Vandenberg of Michigan who 
called for an investigation. 

At the hearings, Interior Secretary 
Ickes opposed the canal on the 
grounds of economic feasibility, 
Army General Markham testified 
that work had been started without 
a final report from his board of engi- 
neers and that this was an unprece- 
dented procedure but he was oper- 
ating “under orders” from a superior 
authority. Senator Vandenberg pre- 
sented letters from 28 potential users 
of the canal, none of whom regarded 
it favorably. Nine who opposed it 
had been reported by the War De- 
partment as favorable to the project. 

Needless to say, no more funds 
were forthcoming from the federal 
government, and the excavations 
were abandoned. 

This abandoned Ship Canal proj- 
ect was a larger one than the pro- 
posed barge canal of today. Its 
channel depth was to have been 30 
feet below sea level, its total excava- 
tion 570 million cubic yards. Its 
total estimated cost was $146 million 
(equivalent to about 3 times that 
number of today’s dollars). It was 
estimated that a lock canal would 
cost an extra $100 million. To avoid 
the question of whether the canal 
would pay for itself, it was planned 
to make it free to shippers. 

The old Ship Canal abandoned in 
1936 would have followed the same 
route now planned for the Barge 
Canal (designated as 13-B of the 27 
routes surveyed by the Corps of 
Engineers). But because its locks 
will raise the canal level up to the 
level of the underlying aquifer, the 
Barge Canal, according to experts, 
will not be hurtful to irrigation. On 
the contrary, it will improve the wa- 
ter table. “The opportunity to im- 
prove runoff during wet periods and 
to maintain a relatively fixed water 
level in the upper sections of the 
canal during dry periods, will, in 
our opinion, only smooth out ex- 
treme peaks and valleys in the fluc- 
tuation of ground water levels im- 
mediately adjacent to the canal,” 
says John W. Wakefield, Director 
of the Florida Department of Water 
Resources. 

The canal’s champions say it will 
be a tremendous boon to the indus- 
trialization of the state. They point 























to the success of thé Gulf Intra- 
coastal Waterway, which rims the 
Gulf of Mexico for 1,116 miles from 
Brownsville, Texas to St. Marks, 


Florida. At least 500 companies 
have built plants and warehouses on 
its banks, and thousands of others 
use its barges for cheap transporta- 
tion. It carries 41 million tons of 
freight some 7 billion ton miles a 
year. It is credited with boosting 
New Orleans to the nation’s no. 2 
seaport, and transforming Houston 
from an inland city to one of the 
busiest U.S. ports. Yet Dale Miller, 
executive vice president of the Lou- 
isiana and Texas Intracoastal Canal 
Association, says in reference to the 
Cross Florida Barge Canal: “When 
we connect the Atlantic Inland pas- 
sage with the Intracoastal, the real 
usefulness of both waterways will 
come into being.” 

The 1956 survey by the Corps of 
Engineers estimated that 7,508,329 
tons of commodities would have 
moved through the canal with a sav- 
ing of millions in transportation 
costs had it then been in operation. 
The principle commodities would 
have been: products of the mines 
(gravel, coal, limerock), 3,423,100 
tons; pulpwood, 1,300,000 tons; pe- 
troleum, 967,562 tons; industrial 
chemicals and fertilizers, 445,150 
tons; phosphate rock, 280,200 tons. 

An independent 1956 survey done 
for the Florida Geological Survey 
and the Ship Canal Authority went 
a step further: “Just as surely as new 
industry followed the opening of 
each new reach of the Gulf Intra- 
coastal Waterway with the result 
that an original estimate of 2 million 
tons surpassed 5 million tons in the 
first two years of operation of the 
final link to Brownsville, Texas, the 
same industrial growth can be ex- 
pected to follow the important ‘miss- 
ing link’ of the Cross State Florida 
Canal, perhaps even with a greater 
impetus because it represents the 
middle of a chain, the ends of which 
already are greatly industrialized 
and looking for outlets for their 
products.” 

The importance with which mod- 
ern industry regards inexpensive 
barge transportation is shown by 
the fact that Florida’s Chemstrand 
Corporation has already dredged a 
22-mile channel from its plant near 
Tallahassee to give it access to the 
eastern end of the Gulf Intracoastal 
Canal. 

Proponents emphasize the import- 






ance of the canal to pleasure boat- 
ing. Trusten P. Drake, chairman of 
Ocala’s Committee of 100, last year 
addressed a letter supporting the 
canal to Senator Holland. He wrote 
“I am wondering if you fully appre- 
ciate or understand the enormity 
and the stupendous proportions that 
pleasure yachting and boating have 
taken on in the last few years .. . 
Each weekend finds large caval- 
cades of whole families touring 
every available waterway all over 
the state, both fresh and salt water.” 

The canal, of course, would en- 
able small pleasure craft to cross 
from one Florida coast to the other 
without risking the long and hazard- 
ous trip around the peninsula. It 
would open central Florida to these 
yachtsmen. Because it would con- 
nect with the Gulf and East Coast 
Intracoastal waterways, and with 
the great inland waterway system 
of the Mississippi Valley, it would 
encourage visits by boating fans 
from 33 of the 50 states—perhaps 
open a vast new aspect of tourism. 

In the past, Tampa has strenu- 
ously opposed any cross state canal 
idea out of fear that its position as 
Florida’s chief port on the Gulf coast 
would be threatened. Now even 
Tampa supports the barge canal. 
“Even though the western terminus 
of the canal will be at Yankeetown, 
some 90 miles north of Tampa, we'll 
benefit,” says Robert Thomas, Presi- 
dent of Tampa’s River-Gulf Ter- 
minal. “Once the Cross State Barge 
Canal is completed, our own coastal 
barge canal now building from Fort 
Myers to Tarpon Springs will be 
continued on up to St. Marks. It 
will connect with both the Cross 
State Canal and the Gulf Intra- 
coastal Waterway.” 

Signs of heated controversy are 
beginning to appear. The letter 
quoted above from Ocala’s Trusten 
P. Drake to Senator Holland had 
some lively comments about the rail- 
roads. “The railroads must after all 
adjust themselves with the times as 
they cannot expect to continue the 
monopolistic freight business such 
as they once had. I for one have 
sympathy for our railroads, and I 
feel that they are essential to our 
economy, however, much of their 
troubles today were brought on b 
their own actions, in their high 
handed and arrogant attitudes in 
dealing with the people that they 
serve ... The people of Florida owe 
much to our railroads for their early 


...and Emphasize Its Importance to Pleasure Boating 


development of the state, even 
though they were lavishly subsidized 
by large land grants for doing so, 
but they have no right to hold back 
the progress of this great state now, 
by monopolistic political maneu- - 
vers.” 

Last June Congress turned down 
a request for $160,000 to begin pre- 
liminary work on Florida’s Cross 
State Barge Canal. It wasn’t in- 
cluded in the famous “pork barrel” 
bill later passed over President 
Eisenhower's veto on the grounds 
that the canal was a “new start” and 
it was the government's policy not 
to start any new projects in the field 
of public works at that time. 

Already Senator Holland has 
asked that the next budget include 
the axed $160,000 for final stage 
planning of the canal, plus a much 
larger but unspecified amount to 
start construction. Even so, most 
persons in touch with the situation 
believe that the earliest date full 
scale construction could begin is 
1963. After that it will take about 
6 years to complete the canal. 
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Sales By Markets 


NORTHWEST NORTHEAST 


ae 


Gross Sales Taxes Collected 





Gross Sales Taxes Collected 





August, 1959 107,799,872 1,021,940 August, 1959 149,780,524 1,752,557 
July, 1959 115,476,316 1,082,223 July, 1959 160,993,336 1,837,572 
Increase — 6.648% — 5.570% Increase — 6.965% — 4.626% 
August, 1958 95,134,802 872,676 August, 1958 135,774,110 1,492,478 
Increase 13.313% 17.104% Increase 10.316% 17.426% 
Year to Date, 1959 820,203,591 7,471,792 Year to Date, 1959 1,246,231,884 13,018,487 
Year to Date, 1958 711,701,260 6,314,947 Year to Date, 1958 1,116,460,465 11,264,976 
Increase 15.245% 18.319% Increase 11.623% 15.566% 
<2 °° 2) ee 
WEST COAST LOWER EAST COAST 





Gross Sales Taxes Collected 


. Gross Sales Taxes Collected 
August, 1959 188,291,759 2,540,020 Pn) 4 August, 1959 319,066,588 4,527,764 
July, 1959 193,342,013 2,664,480 | oe i | July, 1959 334,516,938 4,713,396 
Increase —2.612% —4.671% = ) Increase —4.619% —3.938% 
August, 1958 164,231,914 2,071,475 1 August, 1958 288,776,900 3,966,556 
Increase 14.650% 22.619% 


Increase 10.489 % 14.148% 
Year to Date, 1959 2,974,657,285 41,205,224 
Year to Date, 1958 2,645,868,977 36,843,344 

Increase 12.426% 11.839% 


Year to Date, 1959 1,601,871,389 21,319,554 
Year to Date, 1958 1,393,464,445 18,219,493 
Increase 14.956% 17.015% 





CENTRAL STATE TOTALS 
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Gross Sales Taxes Collected 


Gross Sales Taxes Collected 2 | 
August, 1959 155,254,536 2,040,133 August, 1959 1,034,993,307 12,664,603 
July, 1959 158,986,699 2,301,886 July, 1959 1,084,487,255 13,346,921 TAMPA aA 
Increase — 2.347% —11.371% Increase —4.564% —5.112% 
August, 1958 129,137,608 1,649,589 August, 1958 917,989,187 10,664,633 Tabs 
Increase 20.224% 23.675% Increase 12.746% 18.753% 


Year to Date, 1959 1,293,634,025 16,272,692 
Year to Date, 1958 1,101,527,786 13,394,609 
Increase 17.440% 21.487% 


pie 


Year to Date, 1959 9,001,878,887 105,683,601 
Year to Date, 1958 7,885,297,485 91,267,737 
Increase 14.160% 15.795% 


Sahes Tax Division—State Comptroller 
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New Industries & Expansions 


... Issued Quarterly 





BAINBRIDGE 
OFFICE SUPPLY WHOLESALERS— 
1110 Sleight Blvd. William Schroeder, 
Gen. Mgr. Product: Office suplies. Bldg. 
size: 11,000 sq. ft. Est employees: 51- 
100. 

BOCA RATON 
VITA-SOL CORP.— Pres.: Edward 
Kotlar. Product Lith-O-Crete Shell and 
other building products. Est production 
date: May, 1959. Bldg. size: 3,200 sq. 
ft. Est. employees: 25. 

BOYNTON BEACH 
CLYDE WORREL INC.— 403 N.E. 
6th Ave. Temporary address: 417 E. 
Ocean Ave. Pres. Clyde Worrell Jr. 
Purchasing Agent: Clyde Worrell Jr. 
Product: Manufacture wooden cornises, 
interior wood shutters, floor screens 
Est. production date: Aug. 30 Bldg 
size: 1/4 75x100 ft. Cost: $15,000.00. 





Est. employees: 5. Est. payroll: $500.00 
weekly. 
} METAL PRODUCTS OF PALM 


BEACH INC. — 403 N.E. 6th Ave. 

Temporary Address: 417 E. Ocean Ave. 

Pres.: Clyde Worrell Jr. Purchasing 
agent: Clyde Worrell. Product: Screen 
enclosures, aluminum door and fabri- 
cation. Est. production date: August 30. 
Bldg. size: 3/4 of 75x100 ft. Cost: 
$60,000. Est. employees: 10 to 12. Est. 
payroll: about $1,000.00 weekly. 

BRADENTON-SARASOTA AIRPORT 
TRANS-FLORIDA AVIATION—Pres. 
David Lindsey, Jr. Product Conversion 
of P-51 Mustang planes for civilian use. 
Est. production date: October 15, 1959. 
Bldg. size: 5000 sq. ft. Est. employees 
10. 

BRADENTON 
WESTBY-GIBSON ENGRAVING CO. 
—6424 14th Street West. Pres.: John 








Westby-Gibson. Product: Engraving 
and tool making. Bldg. size 1000 sq. ft. 
| Est. employees 5. Est. payroll: $15,- 
| 000.00. 
CLEARWATER 








AMP, INC.—715 Grove St. Harry 
Saunders, Manager. Products: Elec- 
tronics. 
DeLAND 
POZZOLITE, INC.—Product: Aggre- 
gate and surface mining. Cost: $650,- 
000.00 Est. employees: 60. 
THE SHAPIRO CO. (exp.)—Pres.: 
H. P. Shapiro. Product: Dresses. Bldg. 
size: 7,500 sq. ft. exp. Est. employees 
40-50 add'l. : 
EDGEWATER 
BOAT MFG CO. (no exact name giv- 
en)—Temporary address: Williston. 
Pres.: Francis Fanning. Products: boats. 
Est. production date: August 10, 1959. 
Bldg. size: 3,500 sq. ft. Cost $25.000. 
FT. LAUDERDALE 
DYNA-THRUST CORP. — Product: 
Motors for bicycles. Est. employees: 
30. 
SOUTHERN COIL & ELECTRIC CO. 
(Branch of Industrial Radio Corp.)— 
Product: 2-way radio assemblies. Est. 
production date: August, 1959. Est. 
employees: 100. 
SUN AIR ELECTRONICS _ INC. 
(exp. )—Pres.: Robert Uricho. Product: 





PD 





























Airborne high frequency transceivers, 
toroid transformers, transister power 
supplies. Bldg. size: 3,500 sq. fet. exp. 
Est. employees: 25. 

SUNNY SOUTH AIRCRAFT SERV- 
ICES, INC.—Pres.: Robert Uricho. 
Product: Aircraft maintenance. Est. 
production date: July, 1959. Cost: 
$300,000. 


FAIRVILLA 


TRAYLER CHEMICAL CO. (exp.)— 
1611 Lockwood Way. Pres.: Leroy 
Traylor. Product: Chemical supplies. 
Bldg. size: 12,000 sq. ft. Est employees: 
11-25. 


HAMPTON SPRINGS 


METCALF & SON CRAB CO.—Pres.: 
Henry Metcalf. Product: Crab meat 
processing. Est. production date: Sept., 
1959. Bldg. size: 40,000 sq. ft. Est. 
employees: 100-120. 


HIALEAH 


M. R. F. MANUFACTURING CO. — 
Pres.: Louis Cayil. Product: Aluminum 
screen frames. Est. employees: 30. 
PARLYN MFG. CORP. (exp.)—Pres.: 
Homer L. Joselyn: Product: Tool and 
dies. Bldg. size: New bldg., 40,000 sq. 
fc. Est. employees 100 add'l. 
REPUBLIC ALUMINUM MFG. 
CORP.—650 Palm Ave. Product: Alu- 
minum Bldg. products. Est. employees: 
40. . 

SCHENLEY INDUSTRIES, INC. — 
540-550 W. 20th St., Product: Wine, 
gin, Vodka, Whiskey. Est. employees: 
15. 

THEODORE EFRON MFG. CO—Hi- 
aleah industrial area. Pres.: Sheldon 
Cornfield, director. Product: Bath tub 
enclosures, shower doors and shower 
stalls (ShoweRite). Bldg. siz: 7,500 
sq. ft. 


HOLLYWOOD 


MELVAC PLASTICS INDUSTRIES— 
1950 Hayes St. Pres.: Mel Gilbert. 
Product: Plastic bathroom vanities and 
plastic household items. Est. production 
date: August 1, 1959. Bldg. size 6,800 
sq. ft. Rent. Est. employees: 15-20. 
NATIONAL BAKERY SERVICE, INC. 
—2100 Block N. Federal Hwy. Est. em- 
ployees: 20. 

PLANT CITY STEEL CORP.—1940 
North 30th Ave. Plant Manager: An- 
thony Towndrow. Product: Wholesale 
and retail fabricated steel. Est. produc- 
tion date: October 1, 1959. Building 
now. Cost: $90,000.00. Est. employees: 
50. 


JACKSONVILLE 


CITY COACH LINES (exp.)—Pres. 
Manfred Burleigh. Purchasing agent: 
Leo F. Hall. Est. production date: Ap- 
prox. Sept. 1. Est. employees: 34. 
DIVERSIFIED PRODUCTS CO. — 
Mr. Spring, Manager. Product: Boat 
trailer parts. 

Est. production date: July, 1959. Bldg. 
size: 12,000 sq. ft. Est. employees: 25. 
ORCHID GLASS CO.—Pres.: George 
Cohen. Product: Fused ink printing on 
glass. Est produceion date: Sept. Bldg. 
size: 12,000 sq. ft. Cost: $100,000. Est. 
employees: 30. 






Saab Motors, Inc.— J. L. Potter, sales 
manager. Product: Distribution in S.E. 
U.S. of small Swedish auto. Est. pro- 
duction date: Aug., 1959. 
SOUTHERN MAID PLASTICS CO.— 
(Subs. of Jacksonville Paper Co.)— 
Wayne Mills, Vice Pres. Product: Plas- 
tic bags and wrappers. Est. production - 
date: Aug., 1959. Est. employees: 100. 
U. S. GYPSUM CO. (exp.)—James D. 
Hufford, plant magr. Product: gypsum 
board. Est. production date: April, 
1960. 

VARI-TYPER CORP.—505 N. Wash- 
ington St. Temporary address: Atlanta. 
Thomas E. Folds, new factory mgr. 


JASPER 


FIDDES-MOORE AND CO.— Tem- 
porary address: Ft. Wayne, Ind. Prod- 
uct: Plywood and allied wood prod- 
ucts, serving the mobile home industry 
in S.E. United States. Est. production 
date: Nov. 1. 


ORLANDO 


HIRAM WALKER DIST. WARE- 
HOUSE—Grant St. Industrial Park, 
Lake Holden. Product: Liquor Dist. 
Bldg. size: 10,000 sq. ft. Rents. 
SOUTHERN ASSOC. ENGINEER- 
ING (exp.)—Grant St., Lake Holden 
Industrial Park. Product: Engineering 
—Machine Shop. Bldg. size: 6,000- 
10,000 sq. ft. Rents. Est. employees: 
101-250. 


LAKELAND 


BUTTER KRUST BAKERIES, INC. 
(exp.)—Pres.: E. E. Kelly. Product: 
Baked goods. Bldg. size: 53,850 sq. ft. 
Cost: $350.000. 

KRAFT FOODS DIVISION (exp.)— 
Charles H .Stein, Gen. Mgr. Product: 
Chilled orange juice — cold storage 
plant. Est. production date: Nov. 1, 
1959. Bldg size: 2 bldgs., 10,000 sq. ft. 
each. 


LEESBURG 


EVANS PIPE COMPANY—Leesburg 
Industrial Park. Temporary address: 
Uhrichsville, Ohio. Product: Plastic 
sewer pipe, other plastic items. Bldg 
size: 29 acres. 

UNIVERSAL SEWER PIPE CORP.— 
Temporary address, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Product: Pipe. Est production date: 
Spring of 1960. Cost: $1-1/2 to $2 
million. Est. payroll: $500,000. 


LIVE OAK 


FLORIDA ROCK PRODUCTS CO.— 
Shands and Baker, Owners. Product: 
Rock products. Est. production date: 
Januray, 1960. Est. employees: 60-70. 


LOCKHART 


BASIC ASPHALT CORP.—P.O. Box 
407. Pres.: A. T. Ferdinandsen. Prod- 
uct: Asphalt concrete. Bldg. size: 6 
acres, small office. Cost: $98,000. Est. 
employees: 11-25. 


MADISON 


FURNITURE CO. (No name given )— 
Moving from North Carolina. Product: 
Furniture. Est. production date: July 
1, 1959. Cost: $80,000. Est. employees: 
100-125. 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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MELBOURNE 


CAMAIR CORPORATION — Product: 
2 engine airplanes—Executive aircraft. 
Bldg. size: 9,000 sq. ft. Est employees: 
50. 


MIAMI 


AKRON FOAM RUBBER PRODUCTS 
CO.—230 NW 73rd St. Product: Foam 
rubber products. Est. employees: 15. 
AMERICAN - INTERNATIONAL 
ALUM. CORP.—4851-3765 NW 36th 
Ave. Product: Aluminum extrusions. 
Est. employees: 360. 

BABY’S FORMULA SERVICE—2120 
NW 10th Ave. Product: Baby formulas. 
Est. employees: 12. 

BEE GEE SPORTSWEAR CORP.— 
49 NE 22nd St. Product: Ladies’ sports- 
wear. Est. employees: 20. 
HOHMANN & BARNARD, INC. — 
Product: Metal building specialties. 
INDUSTRIAL TRANSFORMER 
CORP. OF PA.—Pres.: David Ander. 
Product. Electronics transformer. Bldg. 
size: 20,000 sq. ft. Est. employees: 100. 
KENDALL SPORTSWEAR—174 NW 
25th St. Product: Children’s apparel. 
Est. employees: 30. 

MIAMI HEEL CORP. — 3816 NW 
32nd Ave. Product: Teels; all types. 
Est. employees: 25. 

MIAMI YACHT REPAIR, INC.—3550 
NW 2lst St. Product: Boat and yacht 
repair. Est. employees: 22. 

MILGO ELECTRONIC CORP. (exp. ) 
—Pres.: Monroe A. Miller. Product: 
Missile instrumentation equipment. 
Bldg. size: 25,000 sq. ft. exp. 
RELAX, INC.—2214 N. Miami Ave. 
Product: Men’s shirts. 

SOUTHERN DIE CASTING CO.— 
13121 S. Dixie Highway. Product: Die 
castings. Est. employees: 8. 

TRIPLE “A” PRODUCTS, INC. — 
Product: Plastic filler for auto bodies. 
Est. employees: 3 


MIAMI BEACH 


ROSANN EMBROIDERY — 1886 
Purdy Ave. Product: Contract em- 
broidery. Est. employees: 4. 


MAIMI SPRINGS 


TALLOWMASTERS — P.O. Box 211. 
Product: Meat scraps and grease. Est. 
employees: 10. 


NICHOLS 


VIRGIANIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL 
CORP. (exp.)—Pres.: Justin Potter. 
Product: Triple superphosphate. Cost: 
$7.5 million. 


NORTH MIAMI 


INDUSTRIAL TRANSFORMER 
CORP—1400 NE 125th St. Product: 
Produce precision transformers. Est. 
employees: 100. 


OAKLAND PARK 


PARAVOX CORP.—Pres.: Thomas J. 
Farino. Product: Hearing aids. Est. 
production date: July, 1959. Bldg. size: 
6,000 sq. ft. Est. employees: 49. 


OPA LOCKA 


PAPERKRAFT CORP.—2590 Ali Baba 
Ave. Product: Paper items. Est. em- 
ployees: 25. 


ORLANDO 


AEROL ASSOC. DIV. CLEVELAND 
PNEUMATIC INDUSTRIES—212 E. 
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Colonial Ave. Roy Ellis Brown, Man- 
ager. Product: Sales and application 
engineering aircraft and missiles. Bldg. 
size: 2,000 sq. ft. Rents. Est. employ- 
ees: 1-10. 

ALL STATE ENGINEERING CO. 
(exp.)—363 N. Orange Ave. Paul E. 
Frisbee, Mgr. Product: Electronic en- 
gineers and design. Bldg. size: 3,000 
sq. ft. Rents. Est. employees: 51-100. 
ALLEN STEEL & SUPPLY CO.—64 
W. Robinson Ave. Pres.: H. G. Brow- 
arsky. Product: Sales and service indus. 
equip. Bldg. size: 4,000 sq. ft. Rents. 
Est. employees: 1-10. 

ALLIED PRODUCTS OF FLORIDA 
CORP.—1016 Sleigh Blvd. Pres.: James 
Moll. Product: Aluminum windows and 
doors. Bldg. size: 4,000 sq. ft. Rents. 
Est. employees: 11-25. 

BERGER KING OF ORLANDO — 
Grant St. F. Kolmer and Paul Nathan. 
Warehouse. Bldg. size: 2,000 sq. ft. 
Est. employees: 1-10. 

CABINETS, INC. (Div. of Air Control 
Products Co., Inc.)—Bill Sweeney, 
Mgr. Product: Cabinets. Bldg. size: 
10,000 sq. ft. Rents. Est. employees: 
51-100. 

CENTRAL PAPER CO.—Silver Star 
Road. Thomas R. McGehee, Pres., P. 
H. Pirkle, Manager. Product Paper 
convertor. Bldg. size: 42,000 sq. ft. 
Cost: $160,400.00. Est. employees: 51- 
100. 

CONTRACTORS HARDWARE CO.— 
2301 Church St. Pres.: Kenneth C. 
Giffen. Product: Truck bodies mfg. and 
stocks, heavy equip. supplies. Bldg. 
size: 4,500 sq. ft. Cost: $50,000. Est. 
employees: 11-25. 

ELECTRO AIR CORP.—1740 Fair- 
banks Ave. W. H. Barto, Manager. 
Product: Stock electronic component 
parts. Bldg. size: 5,000. Rents. Est. 
employees: 1-10. 

ELECTRONIC DEVELOPMENT 
CORP.—3501 S. Orange Blossom Trail. 
William Vassar, Pres. Product: Design 
and production of missile components. 
Bldg. size: 5,000 sq.. ft. Rents. Est. 
employees: 1-10. 

FLORIDA MICROWAVE & ELECT. 
CORP.—1080 Sleigh Blvd. V. H. Cam- 
eron, Pres. Product: Research develop- 
ment and mfg. of microwave compo- 
nents. Bldg. size 4,000 sq. ft. Rents. 
Est. employees: 11-25. 

FRED W. BOWERS, INC.—2143 W. 
Central. Pres.: Fred W. Bowers. Prod- 
uct: Licensed builders of Oshkosh fil- 
ters and water softeners. Bldg. size: 
5,000. Rents. Est. employees: 1-10. 
KAM-RITE CORP.—1800 N. Orange 
Blossom Trail. Pres.: Gene Hitchcock. 
Bldg. size: 15,000 sq. ft. Rents. Est. 
employees: 51-100. 

LLEWELYN CO. (Orlando Div.) — 
2602 N. Orange Blossom Trail. A. 
Wohluse, Manager. Product Heavy ma- 
chinery—sales and service. Bldg. size: 
6,000 sq. ft. Rents. Est. employees: 
1-10. 

McCOY COMMERCIAL WARE- 


———__ 


HOUSE—118 W. Grant St. Pres.: My 
McCoy. Product: Comm. warehouse. 
Bldg. size: 12,000 sq. ft. Rents. Est. 
employees: 1-10. 

GLENN E. McKENZIE & CO.—742 
N. Mills St. Pres.: Glenn E. McKenzie. 
Product: Industrial supplies. Bldg. size: 
3,000 sq. ft. Rents. Est. employees; 
1-10. 

ORLANDO MFG. CO.—5161 S. Kuhl 
Ave. Pres.: Randy Showber. Product: 
Custom cabinets — Danish furniture. 
Bldg. size: 15,000. Est. employees: 51- 
100. 

ORTRONIX, INC.—2319 W. Central 
Ave. A. R. Kilbey, Pres. Product: De- 
velopment and fabrication of electronic 
equipment. Bldg. size: 6,800 sq. ft. 
Rents. Est. employees: 11-25. 
PRO-TECT-U CORP. OF ORLANDO 
—1619 E. Michigan. Stephen Ryan, 
Mer. Product: Alum. awnings and roof 
protective. Bldg. size: 3,000 sq. ft. 
Rents. Est. employees: 1-10. 
RADIATION, INC. (exp.)—Rte. 50 
and Econlockhatee Trail. Pres.: Lt. 
Gen. Wm. Kepner. Product: Electron- 
ics. Est. production date: March 1, 
1960. Bldg. size: 30,000. Est. employ- 
ees: 51-100. 

RAYTHEON CO. (Dist. Office )—1612 
E. Colonial Drive. Roger W. MacKay, 
Sales Engineer. Product: Electronics 
equipment. Bldg. size: 2,000 sq. ft. 
Rents. Est. employees: 1-10. 

7-UP BOTTLING CO. (exp.)—27th 
St. and Division. Bill Perry, Mgr. Prod- 
uct: Bottlers. Est. production date: Jan. 
1, 1960. Bldg. size: 17,000 sq. ft. Est. 
employees: 26-50. 

SIHLER MFG. CORP.—1212 Spur St. 
Pres.: Edward Sihler. Product: Redi- 
brik. Bldg. size: 4,000 sq. ft. Rents. 
Est. employees: 1-10. 

SOUTHERN ARMATURE CO.—Vas- 
sar Ave. Pres.: George Lott. Product: 
Rebuilds electric motors and other elec- 
trical equipment. Bldg. size: 6,000 sq. 
ft. Rents. Est. employees: 1-10. 
SOUTHERN ASSOC. ENGINEERING 
INC. (exp. )—Harvey Zeller, Vice Pres. 
Product: Electronic engineering - ma- 
chine shop. Bldg. size: 15,000 sq. ft. 
Est. employees: 100 add'l. 
SOUTHERN SALES & DIST., INC.— 
1715 Silver Star Road (Temp). J. C. 
Russell, Manager. Product: Wholesale 
lawn hardware. Bldg. size 5,000 sq. ft. 
Rents. Est. employees: 1-10. 

SWIFT & CO.—27th St. (Off Divi- 
sion). M. W. Dantzler, Mgr. Product: 
Meat distributors. Est. production date: 
January 1, 1960. Bldg. size: 20,900 s4. 
ft. Est. employees: 51-100. 
TEKTRONIX, INC.—205 E. Colonial 
Drive. Pres.: Robert Browning. Prod- 
uct: Cathode - ray oscilloscopes, sales, 
repair service, engineering. Bldg. size: 
2,000 sq. ft. Rents. Est. employees 1-10. 
BILL WALLACE NEON & MFG. CO. 
—6444 Old Dixie Highway. W. C. 
Wallace, Owner. Product: Wrought 
iron furniture. Bldg. size: 5,000 sq. ft. 
Cost: $21,000.00. Est. employees: 51- 
100. 
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WILSON PLASTICS, INC.—115 W. 
Columbia Ave. Pres.: Oran C. Wilson. 
Product: Plastic pipe, lawn systems, etc. 
Bldg. size: 11,000 sq. ft. Rents. Est. 
employees: 26-50. 

YORKTOWN CABINETS (exp.) — 
Grant St. and railroad. Jean Rappold, 
Manager. Product: Sales - cabinets. 
Est. production date: January 1, 1960. 


Bldg: size: 20,000 sq. ft. Est. em- 
ployees: 26-50. 

PANAMA CITY 
AUTOMATIC MACHINERY CO. 
(Div. of Tool Eng. Service )—Pres.: 


Harry D. Frueaff, Jr. Product: Light 
aluminum forging and screw machine 
products. Est. production date: July, 
1959. Est. employees: 25. 
PENSACOLA 

ARMSTRONG CORK CO. (exp.) — 
E. N. Lee, Plant Manager. Product: 
Incombustible ceiling tiles. Est. pro- 
duction date: Dec., 1959. Bldg. size: 
400,000 sq. ft. Est. employees 80 add'l. 


PERRY 
BUCKEYE CELLULOSE (exp.) — 
Cost: $15,000,000. 

POMPANO BEACH 
BOYDELL PAINT MFG. CO.—Prod- 
uct: Paint. Bldg. size: 5,000 sq. ft. 
CHAR-CALE MFG. — Pres.: C. L. 
Johnston. Product: Sheet metal fabri- 
cating. Bldg. size: 8,000 sq. ft. Est. 


employees: 25. 


PORT MALABOR 


RADIATION, INC. (exp.) — Purch. 
agent: Bill Pierpont. Bldg. size: 59,000 
sq. ft. 

PORT ST. JOE 


APALACHICOLA NORTHERN RR. 
(exp.) — Product: Railroad terminal. 
Cost: $400,000. 
MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CO.—Prod- 
uct: Magnexium oxide pellets from sea- 
water. Est. production date: Approx- 
Sept. 1. 

PUNTA GORDA 
KURY PLASTICS, INC. (exp. )—Pres.: 
John Kury. Product: Plastic bldg. ma- 
terial, boats and pontoons. Bldg. size: 
6,000 sq. ft. exp. Est. employees: 50 
add'l. 

ST. MARKS 
POWER PLANT (exp.) — Product: 
Electricity. Est. production date: June, 
1960. Bldg. size: 22,000 Kilowt. Cost: 
Cost: $6,000,000. 

ST. PETERSBURG 
CIRCUIT INSTRUMENTS, INC., Div. 
International Resistance Corp. 805 An- 
vil St. Pres.: F. P. Rich. Product: Elec- 
tronic instruments. Est. employees: 
101-500. 

SEBASTIAN 
KING-ROOF-TRUSS, 
C. A. Jamison. 


INC — Pres.: 
Product: Roofs and 


trusses. Bldg. size: 5,000 sq. ft. Est. 
employees: 40-60. 

STARKE 
E. I. du PONT de NEMOURS CO. 


(exp.)—Pres.: C. R. Hager. Product: 
Mining ilmenite. Est. employees: 100 
add'l. 

TAMPA 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH (exp.) — Cost: 
$5,000,000. 


BRADSTON RATTAN PRODUCTS, 
INC.—U.S. Navy Industrial Reserve 
Plant, Hooker’s Point. J. R. Miller, Man- 
ager. Product: Rattan furniture. 
CAMDEN GRAIN COMPANY—Tam- 
pa Industrial Park. Pres.: Samuel Adel- 
son. Product: Grain processing. Est. 
employees: 11-25. 

CAVALIER CARTON CO.— Tampa 
Industrial Park. Pres.: Clyde Thomp- 
son. Product: Folding and set-up paper 
cartons. Bldg. size: 10,000 sq. ft. Cost: 
$100,000. 

D-J INDUSTRIES INC.—4601 West 
Buffalo Ave. Gerald Sharrer, Manager. 
Product: Exhaust systems. Est. employ- 
ees: 26-50. 
DICKS-ARMSTRONG-PONTIUS, Inc. 
—210 North 12th St. William M. Kec- 
so, Manager. Product: Putties, glazing- 
caulking-sealing compounds. Est. em- 
ployees: 1-5. 

FLORIDA ELECTRIC STEEL MILL 
CORP. (exp.)—Pres.: D. F. Taylor. 
Product: Steel rolling mill. Bldg. size: 
57,000 sq. ft. Est. employees: 35. 
HOLT MANUFACTURING CO. — 
Tampa Industrial Park. Temporary Ad- 
dress: Oakland, California. Pres.: Wil- 
liam E. Holt. Product: Vacuum clean- 
ers, floor polishing and sanding ma- 
chines. Bldg. size: 10 acres. 
LACLEDE STEEL CO.—South West 
Shore Boulevard. Bob Edwards, Man- 
ager Est. employees: 51-100. 
NATIONAL WIRE PRODUCTS 
CORP.—1314 31st St. Ed Reckley, 


Manager. Product: Wire mesh. Est. 
employees: 26-50. 


PLASTOID PRODUCTS CO., OF 
FLA., INC.—1821 2nd Ave. V. A. 
Skelly, Shop Foreman. Product: Glaz- 
ing compounds. Est. employees: 1-5. 
POSTON BRIDGE & IRON, INC. — 
442 W. Lafayette. William A. Hills, 
Manager. Product: Erection of struc- 
tural steel, precast pre-stressed con- 
crete, reinforcing placing, curtain wall 
and building finish. 

RICHARDSON TRACTOR CO.—56th 
St. and ACL RR. R. F. Phillips, Vice 
Pres. Est .employees: 1-5. 

SQUARE D COMPANY—3635 Hen- 
derson Boulevard. D. H. Nickell, Dist. 
Manager. Product: Electrical controls. 
Est. employees: 1-5. 

SWIFT & COMPANY—605 North 26th 
St. P. B. Howland, Manager. Product: 
Adhesives, resin. Est. employees: 11-25. 
TAMPA ELECTRONICS CORP.—419 
Ellamae St. Louis Rubin, Pres. Product: 
Electronic tubes. Est. employees: 26- 
50. 

THATCHER GLASS MFG. CO., INC. 
—Tampa Industrial Park. Franklin B. 
Pollock, Chairman of the Board. Myers 
Thurber, resident eng. in charge dur- 
ing construction. Product: Glass con- 
tainers. Est. production date: August 
1, 1959. Bldg. Size: 30 acres. Cost: 
$3,500,000. Est. employees: 250. 
TROPICAL PAINT CO. — 2321 4th 
Ave. Charles Christian, Manager. Prod- 





uct: Paint, roofing materials. Est. em- 
ployees: 11-25. 

WESTOMATIC MANUFACTURING 
CORP.—North Dale Mabry and Line- 
baugh. Pres.: K. A. Prescher. Product: 
Water heaters. Est. employees: 26-50. 

TAVARES 

GENERAL COACH WORKS (exp.) 
St. Road No. 19. Jack W. Leatherman, - 


Vice Pres. Product: Mobile homes. 
Cost: $75,000 - $100,000. 
VENICE 


CHANCE-VOUGHT AIRCRAFT CO. 
Pres.: C. L. Johnston. Product: Testing 
missiles. Bldg. size: 8,000 sq. ft. Est. 
employees: 50. 

WABASSO 
WABASSO PRODUCTS, INC.—Pres.: 
Franklin Dales. Product: Thermostats. 
Est. production date: May, 1959. Est. 
employees: 27. 

WEST PALM BEACH 
ARNOLD BAKERIES, INC.—Tempo- 
rary address: Port Chester, N. Y. J. 
Dudley Calhoun, Vice Pres. Product: 
Special breads and rolls. Bldg. size: 
24,000 sq. ft. Est. employees: 100. 
FLORIDA MANUFACTURING CO. 
(exp.) Ernest Gold, Manager. Product: 
Women’s apparel. Bldg. size: 5,000 sq. 


ft. Est. employees: 60-70. 
WILLISTON 
DIXIE LILY (exp.)—Jim Statham, 


Plant Mgr. Est. production date: Ap- 
prox. Sept. 1. Bldg. size: 27,00 sq. ft. 
HAWKS HELICOPTER CO.—Prod- 
uct: “Pickling” government helicopters. 
Bldg. size: 250,000 sq. ft. Est. 
ployees: 75. 

WINTER HAVEN 
MERMAID DISTRIBUTING CO. — 
Product: Assembling pontoon boats. 
UNIVERSAL INSULATING CO. — 
Temporary address: Ohio. Pres.: Glen 
Woten. Product: Insulation. Est. pro- 
duction date: Late November, 1959. 
Bldg. size: 6,500 sq. ft. Est. employees: 
12-15. Est. payroll: $75,000 per year. 

WINTER PARK 
H. L. YOHL CO.—5085 Lake Howell. 
Pres.: H. L. Yohl. Product: Technical 
writers. Est. production date: Decem- 
ber 1, 1960. Bldg. size: 2,000 sq. ft. 
Rents. Est. employees: 1-10. 
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COMMERCIAL 





Anything from 26-foot beams 
to nuts and bolts. Fast service! 
Built and equipped by Reeves 
Fences, Inc. 


Phone Tampa 4-5865 


Hicuway 574 & FAuLKENBURG Rp. 
Mailing Address: Bx. 92, Mango, Fla. 


LEON PONTE, Mgr. 
formerly with 
HAKE Galvanizing Co., New Orleans 


SOUTHEASTERN 


GALVANIZING 


aij CORP. sc 
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Beautiful Type 


A wide choice of machine set type 
faces is only one advantage pos- 
sessed by the 20 regular publica- 
tions now being produced on our 
presses. Write for easy-does-it 
specimen book and copy fitting 
method. 


Me aman Pr 


LIVESTOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Th iden 67401 KISSUAMEE, FLA. 
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Trade Calendar 





OCTOBER 

Allied Gasoline Dealers, 13-14, Hillsboro 
Hotel, Tampa. (300) Contact: Silas Tel- 
ander, 1004 Tampa St., Tampa. 

Fla. Flower Assn., 14-18, Galt Ocean 
Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. (250) Con- 
tact: J. W. Early, Mgr., 417 12 St., W., 
Bradenton. 

Associated Industries of Fla., 15-16, 
Jacksonville. (250) Contact: John C. Lee, 
Tallahassee. 

Florida Photographers, 15-17, Hillsboro 
Hotel, Tampa. (200) Contact: Duane 
Herrig, Thomas & Herrig, Tampa. 

U. S. Power Squadron, Dist. 22, 16-17, 
Tampa. (350) Contact: E. O. McDowell, 
Tampa. 

Fall Conference Fla. Business & Prof. 
Women’s Clubs, 16-17, Tides Hotel, St. 
Petersburg. (350) Contact: Miss Ruth 
Martin, Hotel Suwannee, St. Petersburg. 

Fla. Automobile Dealers Assn., 18-20, 
Jacksonville. (400) Contact: Walter C. 
Mallory, Orlando. 

Fla. Assn. of County Commissioners, 
19-21, Orange Court, Orlando. (250) 
Contact: James Cooper, Orange County 
Court House, Orlando. 

Aircraft Owners and Pilots Assn., 19-25, 
Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. 
(500) Contact: A. H. Frisch, Business 
Mgr., Washington, D. C. 

Fla. State Beekeepers, 22-23, Hillsboro 
Hotel, Tampa. (150) Contact: Fred Oren, 
2516 Silver Lake, Tampa. 

Fla. State Nurserymen and Growers, 
23-25, Lauderdale Beach Hotel, Ft. Laud- 
erdale. (400) Contact: Jim Griffin, 286 
Mashta Drive, Miami. 

Rotary Dist. 696, 25-26, Tampa Ter- 
race Hotel, Tampa. (700) Contact: Ev- 
erett Sumner, Box 4042, St. Petersburg. 

S. E. Claim Conference, 27-28, Jack- 
sonville. (150) Contact: C. C. Kerns, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Workmen’s Compensation Div., Fla. In- 
dustrial Commission, 28-30, Galt Ocean 
Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. (600) Con- 
tact: Eugene Heinrich, Broward Bank 
Bldg,. Ft. Lauderdale. 

Florida Motel Assn., 28-30, Colonial Inn, 
St. Petersburg. (500) Contact: J. Pendle- 
ton Gaines, Ex. V.P., Box 1032, Orlando. 

Fla. Tax Assessor's Assn., 28-30, Soreno 
Hotel, St. Petersburg. (125) Contact: H. 
H. Sterling, Tax Assessor, Clearwater. 

Fla. Chiropractors Assn., 28-31, Jack- 
sonville. (450) Contact: Dan Kirk, 1046 
Flagler Ave., Jacksonville. 

Fla. Assn. of Dispensing Opticians, Or- 
lando. (75) Contact: Richard Villveechia 
Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood. 

Fla. Society Professional Land Surveyors. 
Orlando. (50) Contact: R. H. Jones, 55 E. 
Washington, Orlando. 

NOVEMBER 

Prestressed Concrete Institute, 1-7, 
Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach. (1000) 

Public Relations Society of America, 


1-7, Fontainebleau 
(800 ) 

School Supervisors Division of Instruc- 
tion, Dept. of Education, 2-4, Soreno Ho- 
tel, St. Petersburg. (3C0) Contact: Dr. 
Sam H. Moorer, Dept. of Education, Tal- 
lahassee. 

Tappa Alkaline Pulping Division, 3-5, 
Jacksonville. (600) Contact: Herbert 0. 
Teeple, New York City, N. Y. 

Florida Consumer's Finance Association, 
4-5, Colonial Inn, St. Petersburg. (100) 
Contact: James Meyer, 2620 Biscayne 
Blvd, Miami. 

Fla. Bankers Association, Trust Division, 
5-6, Yankee Clipper Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. 
(100) Contact: Walter Wrase, 225 E. Las 
Olas Blvd., Ft. Lauderdale. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 5-10, Deau- 
ville Hotel, Miami Beach. (400) 

Fla. Branch, American Society of Tech- 
nologists, 6-8, Cherry Plaza Hotel, Orlando. 
(150) Contact: Leslie Lee, Orange Me- 
morial Hospital, Orlando. 


Hotel, Miami Beach, 





Mn. Florida 
Businessman: 


Commercial Leasing— 
Trailers and Trucks 


With a U-Haul Lease Trailer or 
Truck the Florida businessman can 
increase his “payload” of present 
hauling equipment at a low cost. One 
truck, one driver and one U-Haul 
Trailer can often haul as much as 
two trucks and two drivers—elimi- 
nates cost of extra truck and driver. 


U-Haul Lease Trailers make present 
rolling stock more versatile. Station 
wagon, pick-up, panel delivery or 
truck is more productive when towing 
a U-Haul loaded with a merchant's 
goods. When not in use, U-Haul 
trailer is ideal for temporary storage, 
freeing the towing vehicle for other 
jobs. 

Leases may be arranged for any 
type of U-Haul—open, covered or 
van; in any size—4 x 6 to 6 x 16 feet: 
for any period—one month to 3 years. 


@ Ask any of Florida’s 
175 U-Haul Dealers 


U-HAUL 


TRAILERS 
AND 
TRUCKS 






THROUGHOUT FLORIDA 


Main Office: 6050 W. Hillsbcro Ave. 
Tampa, Florida 
Phone REdwood 7-2200 
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... Trade Calendar 





National Electrical Contractors Assn., 
7-14, Deauville, Fontainebleau, Carillon 
and Eden Roc Hotels,, Miami Beach. 
(2200) 

The Florida Fashion Mart, 8-10, Hills- 
boro and Floridan Hotels, Tampa. (900) 
Contact: Nat Roth, President, 905 Lang- 
ford Bldg., Miami 32. 

Beer Industry of Florida, 8-10, Tampa 
Terrace Hotel, Tampa. (500) Contact: 
Louis Swed, Tampa. 

Fla. Vocational Rehabilitation § Assn., 
8-10, Jacksonville. (200) Contact: Tom 
Pittard, 430 W. Monroe St., Jacksonville. 

Fla. Education Assn. Fall Conference, 
9-10, Jacksonville. (150) Contact: Ed 
Henderson, Tallahassee. 

Fla. County Superintendents Assn., 9-10, 
Jacksonville. (100) Contact: Ray Tipton, 
Ft. Myers. 

Fla. Association of Architects, 11-14, 
Jacksonville. (400) Contact: Taylor Hard- 
wick, 764 May St., Jacksonville. 

National Assn. of Banking Women, Fl1. 
Dist., 12-14, Tampa. (109) Contact: Mrs. 
Dorothy Hostetter, Bank of Palmetto, Pal- 
metto. 

Fla. Automotive Wholesalers  Assn., 
12-14, Soreno Hotel, St. Petersburg. (600) 
Contact: Mr. Bodine, P.O. Box 7325, Or- 
lando. 

Fla. Pediatrics Society, 12-15, Jackson- 
sonville. (175) Contact: Dr. C. S. L’Engle, 
1185 Edgewood, Jacksonville. 

Fla. Democratic Women’s Clubs, 13-14, 
San Juan Hotel, Orlando. (400) Contact: 
Mr. Lorraine Van Voorhees, 1124 Western 
Way, Orlando. 

Fla. Chamber of Commeree Executives, 
13-15, Tides Hotel, St. Petersburg. (100) 
Contact: William Davenport, P.O. Box 
1371, St. Petersburg. 

National Secretaries of Fla., 14, Rollins 
College, Winter Park. (240) Contact: 
Mrs. Nell Hall, Steed, Urban & Steed, 
Orlando. 

American Waterworks Assn., Fla. Dist., 
15-17, Hillsboro Hotel, Tampa. (300) 
Contact: H. D. Overhiser, Mt. Dora. 

Fla. State Chamber of Commerce, 15-17, 
Tampa Terrace Hotel, Tampa. (500) Con- 
tact: Harold Colee, Fla. State C. of C., 
Jacksonville. 

Fla. Trucking Association, 15-17, Jack- 
sonville. (800) Contact: Charlie Gertner, 
704 Gilmore St., Jacksonville. 

Fla. Sewage & Industrial Waste, 15-18, 
Hillsboro Hotel, Tampa. (200) Contact: 
J. R. Bristow, Tampa. 

Independent Oxygen 
Assn., 15-18, Deauville 
Beach. (150) 

National Assn. of Elevator Contractors, 
15-19, Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach. 
(300) 

Executive Practices and Methods Semi- 
nar, 15-21, Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. 
Lauderdale. (200) Contact: William F. 
Hyde, 199 S.E. 24th St., Ft. Lauderdale. 

Aviation Distributors & Manufacturers 
Assn., 16-19, Saxony Hotel, Miami Beach. 
(300) 

American Life Insurance Assn. Board 
Meeting, 16-20, Deauville Hotel, Miami 
Beach. (50) 


Manufacturers 
Hotel, Miami 


Southern Economic Association, 19-21, 
Jacksonville. (400) Contact: Walter Buck- 
ingham, Atlanta, Ga. 

Easy Washer, 19-22, Fontainebleau, 
Hotel, Miami Beach. (700) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 19-24, Deau- 
ville Hotel, Miami Beach. (400) 

Southeastern Assn. State Highway Offi- 
cials, 23-25, Eden Roc Hotel, Miami 
Beach. (800) 

Southern Seedsmen’s Assn., 28-Dec. 2, 
Carillon Hotel, Miami Beach. (1000) 

National Assn. of Attorneys 
Exec. Com., 29-Dec. 1, 
Hotel, Miami Beach. (50) 


General, 
Fontainebleau 






| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


2025 W. Memorial Blvd. 





Fla. Telephone Association, 30-Dec. 1, 
Jacksonville. (450) Contact: Josephine 
Poppleton, Tampa. 

National Assn. of Professional Baseball 
Leagues, 30-Dec. 3, Vinoy Park and Sor- 
eno Hotels, St. Petersburg. (1200) Con- 
tact: Herb Smith, 940 9th St. North, St. 
Petersburg. 

National Assn, of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, 30-Dec. 4, Fontainebleau and Eden 
Roc Hotels, Miami Beach. (1500) 

Curtis Circulation Co., 30-Dec. 5, Deau- 
ville Hotel, Miami Beach. (100) 

Fla. Retail Farm Equipment, Orlando. 
(150) Contact: Allen Hutchinson, 1216 
W. Central Ave., Orlando. 


| to any site... 


Our specialized equipment and certified 
personnel handle removal from your site; 
preparation for hauling, transportation, 
and precise installation or erection to 
your complete satisfaction. 


MIAMI TRANSFER CO., INC. 


1090 N.W. North River Drive @ FRanklin 3-8378 © Miami, Fla. 
Nights, Sundays, Holidays, ph. Highland 3-4843 or MOhawk 6-2348 
@ MUtual 2-7356 @ Lakeland, Fla. 
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People ... and Changes 








M. E. APPELGREN is now sales mana- 
ger at the newly located fresh fruit oper- 
ation in Frostproof of Ben Hill Griffin, Inc. 


A reorganization at the Keyes Co., Miami 
real estate firm, has created four new 
presidential positions. The major depart- 
ments will now function as individual 
companies and KENNETH S. KEYES will 
continue to serve a chairman of the board 
of the parent firm, Keyes Realties Com- 
panies. 


ARTHUR BOAZMAN has been named 


’ president of the sales divisions which will 


be known as Keyes Co. A. T. BECKWITH 
is president of the new Keyes Management 
Co. RICHARD B. ROBERTS, III heads 
Keyes Mortgage Co. and J. M. VROON 
has been named president of Executive 
Management, Inc., the firm that will offer 
corporate and accounting service to all 
Keyes clients. 


EARNEST BRIEL, manager of the 
Miami office of Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. 
since 1947, has left for a new location 
with the firm’s Philadelphia office. 


FRANK G. SUTHERLAND has been 
appointed vice president in charge of sales 
and traffic for Great Southern Trucking Co. 
Sutherland, who joined Great Southern 
as assistant director of sales in 1955, 
previously held the position of vice 
president of sales. 


GEORGE E. PICKARD, formerly 
director of public realtions for Cypress 
Gardens and a senior executive of Hal 
Leyshon & Associates of New York City, 
is now associated with the public relations 
firm of Leyshon Associates of Florida, Inc., 
Miami, in the capacity of executive vice 
president 


HAROLD R. SUGARMAN, vice presi- 
dent of Lee County Land and Title Com- 
pany, Miami Beach, developers of Lehigh 
Acres, has been elected treasurer and a 
member of the board of directors of H & B 
American Corporation, Los Angeles. 
Among other divisions, H & B operates 
Wiliard Woodrow Construction Co., a 
national homebuilder who is now building 
in Florida. 


DAVID AND HERBERT GOUZE have 
opened a new real estate office in Largo 
under the name of Gouze Real Estate— 
The Land Specialist. They were both with 
the Rosati organization prior to this, David 
Gouze as vice president in charge of 
Harvard Realty Corp. and Herbert Gouze 
as vice president and sales director of 
Orange Lake Village Homes. Before com- 
ing to Florida, they operated their own 
office, Citadel Realty in Bayside, N. Y. and 
Kern Realty Land Associated in Kew 
Gardens, N. Y. 
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JOE C. BENNER, Sperry-Rand vice 
president, has been named general manager 
of the electric tube division plant in 
Gainesville. CHARLES E. RICH, former 
manufacturing manager, is now works 
manager; CAROL M. VERONDA has been 
named manager of research and develop- 
ment; HARRY R. FURST, was promoted 
to planning superintendent and PETER 
MARCHAK has been named assembly 
superintendent. 


M. E. GREENE has been elected presi- 
dent of the Florida Wholesale Drug Com- 
pany. Other officers named were J. 
MASSEY, vice president; I. FELSKE, 
secretary-treasure and C. A. McCOLLUM, 
manager. 








STUART L. MOORE, vice president 
and director of Arvida Hotels, Inc., a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Arvida Corpo- 
ration, and president of the Boca Raton 
Hotel and Club, has been appointed by 
Governor Collins to the Industry Chair of 
the Florida Industrial Commission. 





E. C. FRICK, publisher of the Florida 
Newspaper News and Radio Digest in 
Tampa, has been elected president of the 
Florida Association of Magazine Publishers 
for the coming year. 

Other officers elected were ROBERT 
GRIFFIN, Florida Bar Journal, Tallahassee, 
vice president; and TOM HUGHES, Flor- 
ida Grower & Rancher, Tampa, secretary- 
treasurer. New board members are BOB 
CODY, Florida Cattleman, Kissimmee; 
CLYDE REESE, Florida Illustrated, Vero 
Beach; WARD PATTON, Mobile Home- 
owner, Sarasota, and DOUGLAS DAN- 
FORD, the Ryder System’s Trucking 
magazine, Miami. 


Succeeding H. E. C. HAWKINS, who is 
retiring, DAVID B. GREEN has been 
appointed chief freight traffic officer of 
the Florida East Coast Railway. 


Green’s Fuel of Florida Corporation has 
announced the appointment of WILLIAM 
C. OCHS, Lake Worth, as manager of its 
Atlantic Fuel Company division. Ochs 
succeeds BRYANT A. WEEKS who has 
been transferred to a post with Home Gas 
Company, Minneapolis. 


V. E. ANDERSON, JR., vice president 
in charge of sales, and BILL PRUDEN, 
advertising manager, are being moved from 
the V. E. Anderson Manufacturing Com- 
pany plant in Owensboro, Kentucky, to the 
Bradenton plant. John L. Douglas and As- 
sociates, Inc., Bradenton, has been named 
advertising agency for all three plants op- 
erated by the company which manufactures 
all types of residential and commercial win- 
dows and doors. 


DR. WILLIAM E. BLACK of Orlando 
has been retained by the Florida Citrus 
Commission as marketing specialist, a new- 
ly created position. A. L. SCARBROUGH 
of Winter Haven, a fresh fruit expert, has 
been employed as a member of the Com- 
mission’s Special Field Force. 


MALCOLM A. MacINTYRE, who re- 
signed as undersecretary of the U. S. Air 
Force in July, has been elected president 
of Eastern Air Lines. Maclntyre will also 
take over the chief executive position from 
CAPT. EDDIE RICKENBACKER, who 
will retain his duties as chairman of the 
board of directors and heads a new seven- 
man executive policy board. 

THOMAS F. ARMSTRON, who has 
served as the president of the company 
since 1953, will take over a newly created 
post of executive vice president and take 
complete charge of the company’s fiscal 
affairs. 








H. P. McGOOGAN, formerly executive 
vice president of the Coral Gables First 
National Bank, was elected to the post of 
president of the Sottile Group Bank. Mc- 
Googan has served as executive vice presi- 
dent of the Avon Citrus Bank, vice 
president of the Pan American Bank of 
Miami and chief auditor for the Sottile 
Banking Group. He replaces JAMES 
SOTTILE, JR., who retains his position as 
a member of the board of directors and 
president of Sottile, Inc. 





The only tax assessor in Florida to carry 
out a 100 per cent full cash value assess- 
ment program, JAMES M. OWEN of Palm 
Beach County, has resigned saying that he 
was tired and wanted to give up the office. 
Governor LeROY COLLINS appointed 
DAVID STEWART to succeed Owen. 
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L. E. (GENE) DAVIS, vice president 
and director of R. H. Wright, Inc., Ft. 
Lauderdale, was installed as president of 
the Broward Builders Exchange. Other 
officers elected to serve this year are: 
DEWEY PEAL, general centractor, as first 
vice president and HERBERT H. CHEAN- 
EY, vice president of Gate City Lumber 
& Supply Co., as second vice president. 











NORVIN S. VEAL, former general 
manager of Perry newspapers and publisher 
of the Jacksonville Journal, has assumed 
new duties as executive vice president and 
treasurer of Florida Electronics, Inc., it 
was announced by EWING LAWRENCE 
SR., Nashville, Tenn., corporation president. 

Florida Electronics, Inc., a sales and 
service organization for marine and in- 
dustrial electronic equipment, maintains 
offices in Jacksonville. 





LESTER R. BARNHILL was named 
national advertising manager of The Miami 
Herald to replace N. N. (JACK) SONGER, 
retiring after 42 years with the paper. 
Replacing Barnhill as head of the promo- 
tion department is RICHARD D. SMITH, 
assistant promotion manager for the past 
year. 


JULIAN WEINKLE, prominent Coral 
Gables investor and president of Family 
Investors, Inc., was elected a director of 
Motor Products Corporation, a nationwide 
firm. 


H. L. MARTIN, general manager of the 
Florida Keys Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Tavernier, retired last month 
and JAMES H. PHILLIPS, former assist- 
ant manager, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed him. 


Four new division headquarters in 
Tampa, St. Petersburg, Lakeland and 
Sarasota have been established under 
General Telephone Company of Florida’s 
broad decentralization program. 

PHIL G. SCUDDER, formerly Tampa 
commercial manager, has been named 
manager of the new Tampa division. S. C. 
EDMUNDS, formerly Clearwater manager, 
has been appointed manager of the new 
eastern division in Lakeland. Named to 
head the new western division in St. 
Petersburg is ORVILLE K. COOK, for- 
merly St. Petersburg manager. E. L. 
WILLIAMS, JR., formerly general traffic 
supervisor at Tampa has been named 
southern division manager in Sarasota. 





JOHN W. BLACK, JR., Birmingham, 
Alabama, car and truck leasing executive, 
has been appointed assistant to the presi- 
dent of Ryder System, Inc., Miami. Black 
is the former owner of Dixie Drive it 
Yourself System, which was acquired by 
Ryder in June. EDWIN F. RUSSO, for- 
merly in charge of corporative relations for 
Ryder, has been named director of busi- 
ness development and will direct the 
company’s acquisition and expansion pro- 
gram. Russo had been assistant to the 
general council of the nationwide motor 
carrier and leasing organization. GENE 
T. WEST, managing director of the Muni- 
tions Carriers Conference of the American 
Trucking Association, has joined Ryder as 


assistant to JAMES F. PINKNEY, vice 










Gulf Life 
ADAPT-A 
PLAN 


Fits your 
changing 
needs 


president—law. The Retirement Plan you 
buy for tomorrow can help 
The Citrus Concentrate Quality Com- meet today’s needs—thanks 
mittee, created by the 1959 Legislature to to the exclusive Adapt-A- 
replace the former Concentrate Advisory Plan. Ask your Gulf Life 
Committee, has been activated by Gov. . a 
LeROY COLLINS. representative. 


Appointed for two-year terms: THOMAS 


SNIVELY, Winter Haven; HARRY 

CRAGG, Orlando; MARVIN WALKER, oe | 
Lake Wales; ROBERT WOOTEN, Dade 

City, and FRANK POITRAS, Plymouth; } if 


for one-year terms, H. E. APPLE, JR. and 
R. C. LEWIS, Winter Haven; HARRY 

INSURANCE 
COMPANY 





WALKER, Ocala, and JERRY BROWN, 
Eustis. 

They will recommend to the Citrus 
Commission regulations covering quality 
and production of frozen concentrates. 
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Six Sections High Grade Acreage 


... In Lee County 








Approximately 3800 acres . . . two miles of road frontage 
directly adjacent to Lehigh Acres and its mushrooming development. 
This parcel includes some of the highest land in the county. Includes 


one mile of waterfront property. 


Exceptionally reasonable at $125 per acre. 


Terms to be Arranged Brokers Protected 


BOX 150A TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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HAV-A-TAMPA 





Palmas 


26c 


HAV-A-TAMPA 


CIGAR CO. 


ELI WITT 


CIGAR CO. 
Tampa, Fla. 
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LABOR RELATIONS: 











You Be The Judge 


SHOULD AN EMPLOYEE BE FIRED 
IF HE WORKS FOR A COMPETITOR? 


What Happened: 

Armand Charpentier was a main- 
tenance man. When overtime was 
cut out in his department, he looked 
around for a part-time job to supple- 
ment his income, and found work 
with a competitive firm. When his 
boss discovered this he gave Armand 
a choice: “Work for them or work 
for us. Which do you want? You 
can’t do both.” 

“T want to work for both,” was the 
reply. When Armand refused to 
budge he was discharged. At arbi- 
tration he came up with the follow- 
ing arguments: 

* What I do on my own time is 

my own business. 

* I have no access to secret or 
confidential information. I'm a 
maintenance man and I fix ma- 
chines. That’s all. 

* My work is good here so you 
have no complaint. 

* You have no rule against work- 
ing for competitors. This prac- 
tice has been going on for years. 


Why pick on me? 
The company answered: 
1. True we have no rule—but we 
can make a rule. 
2. Maybe Armand does not have 
access to secrets, but he knows 
a lot of what’s going on. We 
don’t want our competitors to 
learn even harmless things 
about us from our own em- 
ployees. We don’t want to 
talk in whispers when Armand 
is around because we might 
feel something will get back. 
Was the Company: 
RIGHT [J WRONG [ 
What Arbitrator Paul Rigors ruled: 


“With no established rule against 
dual employment, and without evi- 


dence that Mr. Armand Charpenter |) 


failed to measure up to his assigned 
responsibilities, this Arbitrator can 


only conclude that Mr. Charpen- § 


tiers dismissal was without just 
cause. He should be reinstated with 
all his rights restored.” 
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Tallahassee Letter 





RUSSIA HASN’T GOT IT-—K. O. Lange, one of 20 Russian scientists visiting the University of Miami Marine 
Laboratory, expressed regret at leaving Florida—“Your climate gives us great pleasure. There is nothing 
like it in Russia.” 


OVER THE HORIZON—Now in operation is a forward scatter system of communications along the 450-mile 
Gulf Test Range being completed under a $6 million Air Force contract. Signals are bounced off dust 
particles in the troposphere at a 55,000-foot altitude in the electric system of sending “over the horizon” 
communications. 


GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY-—Citrus peel oil gives paint resistance to sun, wind and salt air, provides an 
anti-knock additive to gasoline, helps control human body fungus and discourages dandruff, according 
to researchers. To prove the first, Florida Citrus Mutual has painted its Lakeland headquarters with 
citrus peel oil paint perfected by the O’Brien Corp. of South Bend, Ind. Commercial marketing awaits 
a cheaper method of extracting the oil. 


FLORIDA COWS FALLOUT FILTERS—The State Milk Commission declined to appoint a study committee 
to work with the State Nuclear Development Commission to check radio activity in milk. The Milk Com- 
mission said that while Florida is at the edge of the national fallout belt, its cows filter radioactive grass. 


SHADY DEAL BEFORE CABINET—Two plush Miami Beach hotels have shadow boxed all the way up to 
the State Cabinet in an unusual and undetermined controversy. A Fountainebleau addition would shade 
the pool-cabana area of its next door neighbor, the Eden Roc. Counter plan of the Eden Roc is an ele- 
vated sundeck pier over the Atlantic. Gov. Collins said other hotels would want piers and this would 
ruin appearance of the waterfront. 


CALIFORNIA HERE I COME—Florida will equal or surpass California as an electronics center, Herbert Cook, 
e fy head of Airpax Electronics, Inc., Florida and Maryland firm, told the New York Association of Security 
Analysts. He sees industry nosing out tourism as Florida’s major income. 


UNIQUE SEA HUNT ON-—A full scale exploration is under way from Cape Hatteras to Cape Canaveral along 
— the South Atlantic coast in search of new fishing grounds and new species of commercially valuable fish. 
of Endorsed by the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Commission and financed by Congressional appropriation 
5 i the sea safari is being made on a 96-foot steel hulled trawler, The Silver Bay, equipped with electronic 
navigational and fish detecting devices. 


MORE THAN CHICKEN FEED—Florida legislators have called for a nationwide investigation and corrective 
laws surrounding the poultry feed business. They charge dealers are contracting with people to raise 
poultry to boost the feed business, resulting in a glutted poultry and egg market and po: ogee. profits 
for the chicken raisers, mostly retirees. One feed dealer told an interim legislative poultry committee 
that his firm loses $2.10 on each case of eggs. 


$1 MILLION LAWN MOWING BILL—Florida is looking for slower growing grass and a cure for “litterbug- 
itis’—it costs the state a million dollars a year to mow its roadsides and another million to keep them clean. 
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Still meeting the 


Challenge of progress 


1959 marks he 75th year that Stockton, Whatley, Davin & Company has served Florida 
in the fields of real estate and mortgage loan financing. As mortgage loan correspondent 
for many of the nation’s largest savings banks and life insurance companies, SWD has 
brought millions of dollars of investment capital to Florida. This mortgage money has 
helped meet the challenge of Florida’s growth through financing adequate housing 
for the state’s growing population and by meeting expansion needs of industry with a 
dependable reservoir of new capital. 


Today Stockton, Whatley, Davin & Company is servicing 375 million dollars in mortgages 


and providing a complete statewide real estate, mortgage loan, and insurance service. 


Proud of the important part the company has played in helping the state’s growth, 
Stockton, Whatley, Davin & Company look forward to the future with confidence that 
they can meet the challenge of Florida’s continuing expansion. 


For a copy of the Company’s annual report for 1959 write Brown L. Whatley, President, 
Stockton, Whatley, Davin & Company, 100 West Bay Street, Jacksonville 2, Florida 


STOCKTON, WHATLEY, DAVIN & COMPANY 


REAL ESTATE INSURANCE MORTGAGES 


MIAMI 

KEY WEST 

TALLAHASSEE 
JACKSONVILLE 

PONTE VEDRA BEACH 
SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO 


TAMPA 

ORLANDO 

PENSACOLA 

FT. LAUDERDALE 

ST. PETERSBURG 

WEST PALM BEACH 
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